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Uneasiness Grows Over Economy 
As Recession Danger Mounts 











WASHINGTON—Do you recall two.short months 
ago when business circles and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration were proclaiming an unprecedented period of 
booming prosperity ahead? At the same time, liberal 
and labor economists were issuing serious warnings 
that there were cracks in our economy and that smug 
complacency was extremely dangerous. 


Now, some two months later, marked uneasiness and un- 
certainty have beclouded the business community. The econo- 
mic indicators are just not bearing out the rosy prognostica- 
tions. Business economists are now talking openly about an- 
other recession ... and some believe it is coming fast. 


One business economist quoted by the Journal of Com- 
merce, A, Mol, says: ‘What lies beyond March is the big ques- 
tion for 1960: will the pattern of 1957 be repeated, when eco- 
nomy remained at a high level for another eight months be- 
fore it fell off the shelf, or will the course into recession start 
much sooner? So far all our data point toward the second 
alternative as more probable.” 


An economist for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce recently 
confided that they expected a recession, but they were hoping 
that it would come after the 1960 Presidential election. Labor 
economists, whose concern has been expressed for months, 
are renewing their insistence on “positive steps” to avoid a 
recession and the suffering for workers that will accompany it. 


Current signs point to a “considerable slowdown” in the 
economy about mid-year, setting the stage for another reces- 
sion, the AFL-CIO has warned in urging “positive steps” to 
boost sales, production and jobs. 


The AFL-CIO proposes a two-prong approach to the 
problem. 

First, it recommended counter-recession measures such 
as an improved jobless pay system with federal standards on 
benefit levels and duration; an expansion of social security 
benefits to include health care and a number of public works 
programs. . 


Second, the following actions were urged to encourage a 
continuing rise in sales, production and jobs this year and to 
prevent a recession in 1961: 


@ The tight-money policy “must be halted” and an 
adequate money supply provided to achieve maximum protec- 
tion and employment; interest rates should be reduced to 
boost sales. 


@ Programs of federal aid and low-interest loans should 
be enacted to improve such public services as education, health, 
community facilities, urban redevelopment, low and middle- 
income housing and conservation. 


@ The federal tax structure should be overhauled to 
eliminate loopholes and ease the burden of low-income and 
middle-income families. 


@ To bolster buying power, especially for low-wage work- 
ers, the federal wage-hour law should be extended to cover 























Another Depressed Area 


millions more workers and the present $1 an hour minimum 
raised to $1.25. 


@ Federal aid for distressed communities is essential to 
attract new business operations and to retrain workers. 


The AFL-CIO’s Economic Review points out that the 
labor force has been growing faster than job opportunities as 
young people come out of school and the exodus from farm- 
ing continues. 


“Tight money, high interest rates and the Administra- 
tion’s insistence on a budget surplus, despite the needs of a 
growing population for expanding public services, are squeez- 
ing the rise of sales, production and jobs,” the AFL-CIO said. 


The Review pointed to the “serious national problem” of 
high unemployment, noting that the 3.8 million or:5.5 percent 
unemployed during 1959 was nearly as great as in the recession 
year of 1954, when there were 3.6 million or 5.6 percent jobless. 


If business activity tapers off in the months ahead while 
the installation of automatic and semi-automatic equipment 
continues, the widening gap between the nation’s ability to 
produce and lagging sales will spell a downturn, the Review 
said. 





If you don’t act soon, you may miss out on the 
opportunity of a lifetime: a trip to Europe at bar- 
gain rates. The union-sponsored tour is getting close 
to being completely sold out. One of the two charter- 
ed planes is filled; the other is filling up fast. No 
more planes will be available for charter for this 
tour—so you’d better act now! 


The 1960 tour will take off from New York’s Idle- 
wild Airport on Sunday, May 29, and will return 29 days 
later, on Monday, June 27, to the same airport. For the 
four weeks that the fortunate travelers are in Europe, 
they'll visit England, France, Switzerland, Italy and Mo- 
naco, traveling by air from London to Paris and by lux- 
urious motor ‘coach on the continent. 

The entire 29-day trip, including air and land trans- 
portation, fine hotel] accommodations, practically all meals, 
tips, taxes, admission fees, sightseeing—will cost $695 per 
person. 

Special arrangements have been made through both 
the tour agency which planned last summer’s fine tour 
and the American Travel Association, a labor-sponsored 
non-profit cooperative organization, to provide the tour- 
ing RWDSUers with the best of everything at the lowest 


Seats Going Fast for RWDSU Europe Trip 


- just the round-trip air transportation, fill in the coupon 


possible cost. An added feature of the 1960 trip will be 
an opportunity in each country to meet labor and govern- 
ment leaders and see something of present-day living and 
working conditions. 

For those who want to take advantage of the low 
fares made possible through group charter travel, air 
transportation from New York to either London or Paris, 
with return flight from either city, is available at the re- 
markably low fare of $250 for the round-trip flight. This 
is less than half the lowest economy class faye charged by 
regular trans-Atlantic airlines. fi e 

Whether you are interested In the entire tour or 


below and send it NOW, checking the appropriate box. 

Transatlantic air transportation will be in a luxurious 
Douglas plane. Hot meals will be served during the flight 
by the three stewardesses, and beverages of all kinds will 
be available to passengers. 

This tour is open only to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families (member’s husband, wife, 
child or parent), who reside in the member’s own house- 
hold. Fill in the coupon and mail it immediately to The 
rp Travel Dept., 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, 
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10 KEY BILLS NEARING CRUCIAL STAGE IN CONGRESS 


Health Coverage for Elderly 
Meets First Test This Month 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Forand Bill will meet its first major test 
during March. Before the end of March, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will vote whether to provide hospital and surgical insurance under 
Social Security. If Congressmen on the committee vote “No,” the Forand 
Bill will be dead in this session of Congress. 


If the committee members vote “Yes,” the Forand Bill will have a 
chance, though it still will have to pass other tests before it can become law. 


Rep. Aime J. Forand of Rhode Island, the author of the Forand Bill (H.R. 4700), 
is a member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

“The committee vote may go either way,” he said 
last month. “A lot will depend on how many members 
of Congress hear from enough of their constituents in 
the next three weeks. “If the mail in favor of H.R. 4700 
is heavy, those of us on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will hear about it from other members of Con- 
gress,” he predicted. “And if we do, chances are that 
a majority of the Ways-and Means Committee will vote 
to approve H.R. 4700.” 

Forand wants more letters to Congress because he 
knows that opposition to H. R. 4700 is formidable. Ar- 
rayed against the bill are some of the nation’s most 
powerful pressure groups, including the American Med- 
ical Association, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the in- 
surance industry. It’s the same group that tried to 
block thé original Social Security law 25 years ago. 

“These lobbies carry a lot of weight,” Forand ex- 
plains, “but letters from voters count more. A note 
penciled on scratch paper often gets more attention 
in a Congressman’s office than a letter carefully typed 
on linen bond.” 

The Forand Bill ‘H.R. 4700) is an insurance plan to help retired people pay 
their hospital and surgical bills. It will work through our Social Security System. 

It will pay for: 

@ Surgical operations performed in a hospital by the patient’s own surgeon. 

@ Hospital care in a semi-private room-up to 60 days. 

@ Convalescence in a nursing home. 

The program will be financed by an increase in Social Security taxes for both 
workers and employers. Each will pay an additional ‘4 of one per cent. No one will 
pay more than a quarter (25 cents) a week. 

The hysteria being drummed up against the Forand bill by the AMA and the 
insurance lobby was ridiculed recently on the floor of Congress by Rep. John Dingell 
‘Dem.. Mich.). The Congressman read a poem by an anonymous author characterizing 
AMA opposition in this way: 





Rep. Aime Forand 


“If you make a diagnosis of the medical psychosis, 

“That is now identifiable as A.M.A. Disease, 

“You will find that hypertension is induced by any mention 
“Of a method whereby patients can afford their doctor's fees.” 


N. Y._Labor Rally to Support Forand Bill 


New York City trade unionists—mainly workers already retired—will rally at 
Manhattan Center on Wednesday, March 23 at 1 p.m. in support of the Forand Bill. 
The impressive list of speakers includes Rep. Aime Forand of Rhode Island, author 
of the bill, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, and New York City Central Labor Council 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale. 

Admission to the rally is free. District 65’s sizeable group of retired members 
is planning to march to Manhattan Center in a body, with banners supporting the 
Forand Bill. Other RWDSU retirees as well as younger members will also be in 
the audience. 


Top Labor Leaders to Testify 
At Hearings on Minimum Wage 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The first real action by the House of Represen- 
tatives on proposed improvements in the federal minimum wage law is 
scheduled for this month when hearings begin before the House Labor 
Standards Subcommittee. Among those due to appear are Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
berg. 

The labor spokesmen will give the committee members reasons why Congress 
should act now to extend coverage under the wage-hour law to nearly 8 million 
additional workers—most of them retail employees—and fee 
to increase the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. Since 
the chairman of the Subcommittee is Rep. Phil Landrum 
of Georgia, co-author of the anti-union Landrum-Grif- 
fin law, the labor leaders are not looking forward to a 
friendly reception. Nevertheless, the feeling in Wash- 
ington is that there will be improvements in the wage 
law, with the chief issue being the extent of those im- 
provements. 

Meanwhile, efforts to get fast action on a minimum 
wage bill in the Senate have been stymied by powerful 
Old Guard Republican leadership which is strongly op- 
posed to Democratic proposals and doesn’t even want 
to go as far as its own Eisenhower Administration says 
it is willing to go. 

Democratic proposals, introduced by Senators John 
F. Kennedy and Wayne L. Morse, to raise the present 
minimum of $1 an hour to $1.25 and to broaden coverage 
by about 8,000,000, ran into a snag when Democratic 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson sought to speed up ac- : 
tion so as to get the bill to the floor without waiting 
for current civil rights debate. Sen. John F. Kennedy 

Senate Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen and Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Arizona Republican, a member of the Senate Labor Committee, stepped in to 
prevent that from happening. Goldwater particularly used an old parliamentary 
trick to prevent the full Senate Committee from taking action on a subcommittee 
report favoring minimum wage improvements. 

The device is to use a Senate rule that forbids committees from meeting while 
the Senate is in session, It’s a rule that is far more ignored than ever used, but be- 
cause the Senate is now meeting overtime, the Goldwater tactic stuck. 


ike Team Split Shows Duplicity 


It came at a peculiar moment. On the one hand were Dirksen and Goldwater, 
presumably the Eisenhower leaders in the Senate, seeking to delay action on mini- 
mum wages if not to kill the bill entirely. And, on the other hand, there was Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell telling Congress that the last boost in minimum 
wages hadn’t hurt the economy and that he was in favor not only of increasing cover- 
age but also felt that a “modest increase” in the $1 minimum would be justified. 

This was in contrast to the position of the Eisenhower Administration last year 
when it opposed an increase although favoring some extension of coverage. 

Mitchell failed to pinpoint what he meant by a “modest increase.” The AFL-CIO 
Joint Minimum Wage Committee, however, promptly picked up the Mitchell state- 
ment and used it to justify the AFL-CIO-supported $1.25 minimum. It declared: 

“We are firmly convinced that the 25 cents an hour increase we seek is not only 
‘modest’ to borrow the Secretary’s phrase, but essential both to the economic well- 
being of America’s lowest paid workers and to the economy as a whole, which can 
well stand an increase in consumer purchasing power.” 

Actually, close associates declared, Mitchell is thinking of a $1.10 or $1.15 
minimum rather than the proposed $1.25. This would be in line with the Administra- 
tion’s position of 1956 when it supported an increase to 90 cents rather than the $1 
Congress eventually voted. 

How far Mitchell has Eisenhower's support for a boost in the $1 minimum has not 
been revealed. Both Dirksen and Goldwater are reported to be fighting against formal 
approval by the Administration of the Mitchell suggestion. 














Shelley Winters Learned About Strikes in RWDSU 


HOLLYWOOD, Calif.—One of the lead- 
ing participants in the strike of the 
Screen Actors Guild got her early train- 
ing for such activities in the RWDSU. 
She is screen and stage star Shelley Win- 
ters. 


It was the redoubtable Miss Winters who 
started the strike that attempted to unionize 
the first F. W. Woolworth store in New York 
City in 1937. She had been working there as a 
salesgirl after school and she and the other 
girls were up in arms about lavatory facilities 
for employees, among other things. 


Miss Winters persuaded them to join her in 
an impromptu strike. Then, according to na- 
tionally syndicated columnist Leonard Lyons, 
she decided they would need professional heip. 
So she dialed “Information,” and asked the 
operator: “Who do you call for help in a 
strike?” Said the operator, “The CIO,” and 
forthwith got the number for her. 


The CIO referred her to the newly-formed 
RWDSU, which was then engaged in a cam- 
paign to organize department stores -and such 
chains as Woolworth’s. Under the union's 
leadership, Miss Winters and her co-workers 
staged a historic sitdown strike. 


Columnist Lyons reports that Miss Winters, 
after becoming a star, once dined with Bar- 
bara Hutton, and told the heiress of the Wool- 


worth family fortune of the experience in 
striking at the five-and-ten-cents store. Miss 
Hutton is reported to have been less than in- 
terested. “You see,” she told the film star, 
“we have nothing to do with the business oper- 
ations.” 


The strike of the Screen Actors Guild in- 
volves seven major studios and 14,000 union 
members. The major issue is a demand by SAG 
and the Writers Guild of America, represent- 
ing the movie writers, that members share in 
any income the studios may receive by leasing 
or selling post-1948 movies to television. 


Turning down the union’s demand, the As- 


“sociation of Motion Picture Producers, which 


represents the studios, said they would not 
change their position on this issue. Of the 
seven major studios, Universal International 
is the only ‘one that has signed with SAG and 
the Writers Guild. The writers have been on 
strike since Jan. 16. 


Production on eight films was halted by the - 


strike, and studio activity was negligible as 
the walkout went into its third day as The 
Record went to press March 9. 


It has been estimated that movie theaters 
will not be affected by a shortage of films be- 
fore the end of September. More than 100 
films have been completed and not yet re- 
leased by the struck studios, according to their 
spokesmen. 
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.. Supreme Court Upholds 
Union ‘Slowdown Rights 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The U.S. Supreme 
Court has handed out a stinging rebuke to the 
Eisenhower-appointed National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in a decision accusing it bluntly 
of exceeding its powers in condemning “slow- 
downs” as unfair labor practices. 

The unanimous decision of the Court was a severe 
setback to three recent Board decisions tending to 
narrow the permissible activities of unions in put- 
ting economic préssure on employers through pick- 
eting and “harassing tactics” during collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. 

The case involved was that of the NLRB and the 
Insurance Agents International Union going back to 
January, 1956. The union, now part of the merged 
Insurance Workers, found its negotiations with the 
Prudential Company making unsatisfactory pro- 
gress. As part of a campaign to hasten an agree- 
ment, members of the union began “harassing tac- 
tics’ such as refusing to work certain scheduled 
hours, to write new business or to take part in com- 
pany programs. 

The Prudential thereupon filed unair labor prac- 
tice charges against the union based on the theory 
that these “slowdown strike” tactics amounted to 
a refusal to bargain in good faith. 

An NLRB Trial Examiner recommended that the 
complaint be dismissed. He did so on the grounds 
that while the NLRB had issued three decisions 
barring such tactics the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals had set aside the decisions. The NLRB, 
however, adhered to its own ruling, rejected the 
Trial Examiner’s recommendations and the case 
ended up in the Supreme Court. 

The gist of the Supreme Court ruling was that 
even if the “harassing tactics” might involve dis- 
ciplining of the workers involved, such tactics alone 
could not serve to prove failure of the union to 
bargain in good taith. The decision pointed out that 
Congress had intended both parties to have wide 
latitude in their negotiations unrestricted by any 
government intereference and that the Board, by 
its decision, was exerting unjustified influence on 
the outcome of the bargaining. 

Under present law, the Court held, the union was 
perfectly justified in using such economic weapons 
as it had at its command even if this did not go 
so far as to involve an actual strike, which of course, 
would be entirely legal. 





Employer Myth Blown Up 


NEWARK, N.J.—Employer charges that unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for workers - in- 
volved in labor disputes would “encourage more 
strikes” has been exploded by Labor Dept. statistics, 
Pres. Paul Krebs of the New Jersey Industrial Union 
Council has declared. The council is pushing a pro- 
posal amendment_to authorize such benefits. 

Krebs, who labeled the management charges “spe- 
cious,” said the figures from the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics show that New York and 
Rhode Island—the only two states giving jobless 
benefits to workers in labor disputes—“have fewer 
Strikers, per capita, than does New Jersey which 
disqualifies all such claimants.” 








UNION APARTMENTS: The twin towers in 
this architect’s drawing are the apartment 
units of Marina City, $36,000,000 Chicago de- 
velopment combining residential, commercial 
and recreational facilities. The Building Serv- 
ice Union is sponsor. According to architects, 
the 60-story towers will contain 900 apart- 
ments, development will have 172,760 square 
feet of office space, 18 floors fer car parking, 
a theatre, park, and mooring and storage for 
700 small boats. 


‘Unfair Cases Soaring 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The steady deterioration 
in labor-management relations of the past few years 
reached new depths during the last three months 
of 1959 with the filing of 369 unfair practices com- 
plaints—the greatest number for any three months 
in the history of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Back in the final quarter of 1957, the number of 
unfair practice complaints was a relatively modest 
141. A year ago the number had soared to 249 for 
the same period. This shot up to 298 during the 
third quarter of 1959, and 369 in the final quarter. 

Of the 369 complaints issued during October- 
December, 1959, 234 were based on charges filed 
against employers, 99 against unions and 36 against 
both employers and unions. 

Case activity also continued at record high levels 
with the Board issuing forma) decisions in 719 cases, 
an increase of 23 percent over the number issued 
during the same quarter in 1958. 











Meany Asks All lane 
Aid Shipyard Strikers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AFL-CIO Pres. Geor- 
ge Meany has urged the 13.5-million-member 
trade union movement to rally its financial 
strength behind the Shipbuilding Workers and 
Technical Engineers in their six-week-old 
strike at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s eight East 
Coast shipyards. - 

Management’s efforts to “impose lower wages, less 
job security, reduced working conditions, and elimi- 
nation of grievance and arbitration procedures” 
forced the strike on the 17,000 unionists, Meany de- 
clared. , 

The appeal for “substantial” contributions was 
contained in letters to the presidents of national and 
local central bodies and directly affiliated local un- 
ions. The financial drive came amid these develop- 
ments: 

@ Shipbuilders’ Pres. John J. Grogan called on 
the Navy Dept. to abandon its “neutrality” in the 
dispute which has tied up work on atomic-powered 
vessels and missile-carrying ships. He said the strike 
could be settled in “a matter of hours” if the Ad- 
ministration would demand that Bethlehem make an 
honest and realistic effort” to negotiate a contract. 

@ Maryland’s'seven-man delegation to the House 
of Representatives called on Navy Sec. Thomas 8. 
Gates, Jr., to prevail on management “to bargain in. 
good faith.” The company’s “acts of provocation,” 
they said, left the unions “no alternative but to go 
out on strike.” 

@ A Massachusetts court refused company pleas 
for an injunction against mass picketing at the 
Quincy yards on the grounds that Bethlehem had 
failed to bargain in “good faith” in the seven months 
prior to the strike. Rebuffed in its plea for a re- 
straining order, the company filed $1.25 million 
damage suits against the unions and individual strik- 
ers at Quincy. 

@ The National Labor Relations Board continued 
hearings in New York on charges that the company’s 
refusal to bargain and unilateral imposition of dras- 
tic work rules changes constituted unfair labor 
practices. 

In his appeal for funds, Meany said the Ship- 
builders and AFTE had made “every conceivable 
reasonable effort” to achieve a settlement while 
management “used every method to break the work- 
ers’ resistance.” He said the company’s “adamancy 
can only be interpreted as a continuation of the big 
business policy to weaken and destroy unions.” 





Time Out for Exercise? 


CLEVELAND, O.—A group of Cleveland heart spe- 
cialists predicts that before long the coffee breaks 
and washroom breaks that millions of workers en- 
joy today will be joined by “exercise breaks.” Study- 
ing the cases of thousands of white collar workers 
who suffered heart attacks, the doctors found that 
a major cause was the fact that people with desk 
jobs seldom get any exercise. 

The doctors therefore gave employers tihs advice: 
If you want to keep white collar workers and even 
executives on the job, make sure they get a certain 
amount of exercise every day, and that means daily 
time-off for supervised exercise. 





The Stock Option Bonanza for Business Executives: 





Poor Ole Romney Only Cleared Tax Free H alf-Million 


NEW YORK (PAI)—The stock option, a juicy 
financial gimmick used by business executives, 


may be dull and confusing reading to most 
people but not to the corporate official who is 
reaping rewards from the bonanza at no risk 
whatsoever. , 


The most publicized instance of this recently was 
the case of George Romney, president and chairman 
of the board of profitable American Motors, makers 
of the ccmpact Rambler. 


Under the choice stock option arrangement a cor: 
porate: official has the right to buy the company’s 
stock at a set price in a specific period. In a rising 
stock market he can escape heavy taxation and become 
a wealthy man. Last month Romney filed a report 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission that 
showed he had sold 10,000 shares in his own company 
and had given away 895 shares. This cut his holdings 
to 13,740 shares. 


A storm broke in the maiket. Was Romney losing 


@ 4 


confidence in his compact car? The market price on 
American Motors—known as Amo on the ticker tape— 
broke sharply. 

Romney called a hurried news conference in De- 
troit, capital of the motor kingdom, to set the public’s 
mind at ease. “I want to make it absolutely clear,” 
he said, “that I did not sell because of any lack of con- 
fidence in American Motors.” 

He then went on to give something that most ex- 
ecutives keep to themselves: the details of his in- 
vestment pattern in relation to his stock options. 

Romney said that he bought most of his stock under 
option at $9.56 a share and sold all 10,000 shares at 
@ price averaging $90 a share. He borrowed money to 
exercise his options. The deal brought Romney some 
$900,000, which was cut to an even $500,000 after al- 
lowing $200,000 for capital gains tax and another $200,- 
000 for repayment of the debt. 

Then, the auto executive stressed, he also gave a 
tithe to his church. This tithe amounted to 
$70,000—as 10 per cent of the $700,000 gross profit. 

Finally, Romney was left with $434,000 net, free and 


clear. 

He told reporters that he sold the 10,000 shares last 
month in order to pay off his loan and'to get the cash 
which will enable him to exercise other stock options 
he now enjoys. 


“I will buy more stock as soon as it is legally possible,’ 
he said. 


SEC rules prevent au executive from both buying 
and selling the stock of his corporation within a six- 
month* period. This means that Mr. Romney cannot 
exercise his remaining options for 14,500 shares at a 
bargain counter $9.56 until July. Such a purchase 
would cost him $138,620 and, unless stock prices plum- 
met, give him a handsome profit. 


Other Romney options fall due this autumn at prices 
far below the current market level for Amo stock. At 
the time the options were granted, the price was set 
at 5 percent under the prevailing market price. 


Thus, any option granted several years ago for Amo 
stock takes on a tremendous profit potential because 
the shares have. skyrocketed. 
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“OUTSTANDING COOPERATION” by Big Brothers in children’s camping 





project wins praise of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. Presenting 

contribution to agency. L. to r., Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, camping 

committee chairman; Central Labor Council Sec. Morris Iushewitz; and 

Howard A. Kieval, executive director, and George A. Dickinson, president 
of Big Brothers. ' : 





300 at Eagle Pencil Win 
27c Hike, Other Key Gains 


DANBURY, Conn.—Whopping wage increases averaging 27 cents an 
hour were won for the 300 employees of the Eagle Pencil Co. here in a new 
three-year contract negotiated by RWDSU Local 934. With a 13% plant- 


wide pay boost over former scales, work- 
ers will be receiving up to $3.14 an hour 
when the third-year increase goes into 
effect. 

Other gains were also scored in the 
new pact, including notable improve- 
ments in the welfare, seniority, and 
grievance and arbitration provisions, it 
was reported by ‘934’ Pres. Al De Fran- 
cesco. 

“This is the best contract the Eagle 
Pencil workers have ever had,” said De 
Francesco. “And it is due largely to the 
efforts of Alvin Heaps and Alex Bail.” 
They are RWDSU Secretary-Treasurer 
and Executive Vice-President respecti- 
vely. 

Citing especially “the tremendous 
work” of Heaps in leading the success- 
ful negotiations, De Francesco added: 

“We are fortunate-to be affiliated with 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union.” 

The union of the Eagle Pencil Co., 
which had long been affiliated to the 
AFL-CIO as a separate local, voted to 
join the RWDSU in December, 1957. 
Then located in New York City, the 
plant moved to Danbury in the Spring 
of 1958. 

An important change took place in 
the welfare plan in effect at the Eagle 
plant. The $7.10 a month formerly con- 
tributed by the employees to provide for 
family hospitalization-medical coverage 
will now be paid by the company, under 
terms of the new contract. 

Premium pay was another item in 
which a gain was made. Employees who 
work more than 11 hours in one day 
will receive double time for all work 
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‘1-S’ Offers Tour 
Of Hawaii 
To Union Members 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1-8, the 
union of R. H. Macy employees, is of- 
fering a glamorous 17-day Hawaii- 
California tour to its members—and 
to other RWDSUers—this summer at 
the rate of $625. 

The trip, which starts June 24 from 
New York, will fly tourists first to 
Les Angeles, featuring a visit to Dis- 
neyland. Then the itinerary calls for 
arrival in Honolulu on June 27, ten 
days of touring Hawaii, a visit to 
San Francisco, and return to New 
York on July 11. 

The price of $625 covers all trans- 
portation, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips and taxes. Interested _ parties 
should get in touch with the Adminis- 
trator-on-Duty at the ‘1-S’ office. 
Telephone number is WA. 4-4540. An 
immediate deposit of $110 is required. 
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performed after 11 hours. Other adjust- 
ments in job classifications also resulted 
in pay increases. 

With the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the seniority clauses, earnings of 
all employees will now be maintained 
when they are transferred from one de- 
partment to another. 

The new Eagle Co. contract was nego- 
tiated by a union committee of employ- 
ees, led by Heaps. Members of the 
group were: De Francesco, Local 934 Rec. 
Sec. Al Nordland, Treas. A. Arina, Fin.- 
Sec. William Ortiz and Vice Pres. D. 
Tagliavento. Representing the company 
in the talks were James E. Connelly, 
Director of Public and Industrial Rela- 
tions, and C. H. Edmond, Chief Industrial 
Engineer, 


Stern Strike Averted: 
Key Terms Are Met, 
Paramus Vote Mar. 17 


NEW YORK CITY—What looked like a sure strike March Ist at Stern's 
department store was averted in last-minute negotiations with District 65 
when the company agreed to the principles demanded in a contract renewal 
covering the 1,400 employees. Announcement of the settlement came over 
television as the union took to the air on WNTA-TV on Sunday evening, 


Feb. 28, in a dramatic public meeting of 
Stern’s employees, who voted unanimous- 
ly to approve the settlement offer. 


At the same time, in a demonstration 
of successful union strategy, Pres. David 
Livingston, who chaired the televised 
meeting, announced a contract offer by 
Bloomingdale’s which also meets the 
principles sought by District 65. In fact, 
it was the offer drawn from Blooming- 
dale’s in hectic negotiations simultaneous- 
ly with the Stern’s talks which put the 
latter store’s management under great 
pressure to meet the Bloomingdale terms 
and thus avoid the imminent strike. 


The key issues met by Bloomingdale’s 
in negotiations led by Livingston include 
a guaranteed minimum of $50 a month 
pensions, higher wage rates for non-sell- 
ing jobs in particular, consultation with 
the union before changes are made in 
work practices, and overall wage impro- 
vements. 


A key aspect of the settlement at 
Sterns, where Organization Dir. Bill Mi- 
chelson and Dept, Store Sec. Nick Car- 
nes headed the union negotiating team, 
was the company’s agreement to a quick 
labor board election at its branch store 
in Paramus, N. J., where an 18-month 
organizing campaign by ‘65’ has brought 
a majority of the 700 regular employees 
into the union. The election has been 
set for Thursday, March 17. 


Stern’s management also agreed to an 
increase in monthly pensions from the 
present $35 to $50 after 25. years’ serv- 
ice, and to follow the wage pattern set 
at Bloomingdale’s. 


The Bloomingdale contract offer, which 





is being thoroughly discussed by each of 
the store’s divisions in separate meet- 
ings starting this week, mainly provides: 
a general raise of nine cents an hour, 
Plus one cent an hour which will go to 
improve rates in various non-selling de- 
partments, and to meet other money de- 
mands raised by the union; 25 cents a 
week of the increase is retroactive to 
March 1, 1959, to cover the rise in the 
cost of living; a minimum pension of-$50; 
improvements in union hiring provisions; 
prior consultation with the union on any 
contemplated work rule changes; mini- 
mum rates in the lowest paying jobs to 
be raised by $2 bringing them to $55 at 
6 months’ service in addition to the high- 
er minimums due as a result of rate im- 
provements in a number of departments. 


Negotiations on wages and minimums 
are to take place for the contract’s sec- 
ond year, with arbitration provided for. 

Further negotiations are scheduled for 
this week when representatives of vari- 
ous departments will meet with man- 
agement to work out improved rates, 
Each division will vote separately on the 
company’s offer, and finally the total 
membership will vote on all aspects of 
the offer. 


Contract renewal negotiations have be- 
gun with Gimbel’s ahd ‘65’ Vice-Pres. 
John Meegan said the Bloomingdale pat- 
tern is to be the basis for those talks. 
Gimbel’s management has already agre- 
ed to the $50 pension. Including the 
main store and the three branches, Dis- 
trict 65 represents close to 4,000 employ- 
ees at Gimbel’s. The contract runs out 
April 30. 





Legislators Cite Low 


Pay in Biggest City 





City Council Asks $1.25 Minimum Wage 


NEW YORK CITY—Declaring that employers have “the responsibility of paying wages sufficient to enable 
workers to live on a standard which is at least a minimum adequate for health and safety,” New York City’s 


legislative body, the City Council, has call 


minimum wage. 

The $1.25 minimum, which would re- 
place the $l-an-hour wage under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, was 
urged in two Council resolutions, un- 
animously adopted, sent to Washington 
and Albany. 

In the resolutions, the Council point- 
ed out that “thousands of wage-earners 
and heads of families in New York City 
are being paid at rates of less than $1 an 
hour, becauge the Federal law excludes 
from coverage thousands of workers em- 
ployed in a variety of industries.” 

Specially cited in this category by the 
Council were nonprofessional employees 
of voluntary nonprofit organizations such 
as hospitals. RWDSU Local 1199 has been 
waging a campaign among those institu- 
tions to raise the wages and improve the 
miserable conditions under which 35,000 
persons work, most of them Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. 

The Council’s resolutions followed 
hearings studying low wages paid in the 
city at which three RWDSU leaders join- 
ed other labor spokesmen in urging es- 
tablishment of a $1.25 minimum wage. 


The three leaders were William Michel- . 


son, Organization Director of District 65, 
Sam Kovenetsky, president of Local 1-S, 
and Leon Davis, president of Local 1199. 
Harry Van Arsdale, president of the City 
Central Labor Council, also focusing on 
hospital workers, recommended that “the 
city should not make tax money available, 
to anyone paying less than $1.25 an 
hour.” 





Tees 


ed on both the Federal and State governments to establish a $1.25 
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by RWDSU’s Local 1199 in New York, with defeat of lockout at Beth Ab- 

raham Home & Hospital in Bronx a highlight. Management agreed to nege- 

_tiate on wages, grievances, ‘1199’ reports union recognition due shortly from 
“at least three” hospitals. 





The Midwest 





Wages Up 97c in 8 Years at Post Cereal 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Wages of production and maintenance employees of Post Cereals have increased 
by approximately 97 cents an hour since February 1952, it was reported by RWDSU Local 374 Pres. Forrest A. 


Powers. The report was made on the oc 


elected to a fourth successive term as 
head of the local. Re-elected with him 
were Vice-Pres. Vernon Burrill, starting 
his sixth year in office, and Sec.-Treas. 
Howard Beaver, now in his fourth year. 
Charles Bowers was named trustee and 
Burley Plunkett, Board member-at-large. 

Following are examples of wage gains 
by each Post Cereal department, includ- 
ing average incentive earnings, as re- 
ported by Powers: 


_ Department 1952 1960 
Maintenance ....... ... $1.98 $2.95 
Carton & Container .. 2.41 3.39 
Food Processing 

Packing Room Head... 2.09 3.07 

Packing Line Girls.... 1.35 2.31 


Powers also reported that the hourly 
increase in fringe benefits averaged 53 
cents for all employees during the same 
eight-year period. The average value of 
fringe benefits was 47 cents an hour in 
1952. Today the fringe benefits are worth 
an average of $1 an hour to the Post 
Cereal workers. 








casion of the e] ection of officers in Local 374 last month. Powers was re- 
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Short Strike Halts Firings 
At Ohio Vending Firm 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—Preparations were in progress in RWDSU Local 
21 for negotiating a first contract with the Portsmouth Vending Co. 
here, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson. 


Arrangements for the talks were made following a walkout by the 12 work- 
ers over the discharge of three fellow employees for union activity. 


Johnson said the three were fired during the union’s organizing drive last 
month when virtually the entire shop was signed up. When the protesting em- 
ployees refused to report for work, the company asked for a five-day truce and 
agreed to put the three discharged men back on their jobs. 


Soon after, the company also accorded recognition to the union and con- 
sented to contract negotiations. 
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BEST CONTRACT AT OHIO BAKERY 
BRINGS BIG BOOSTS FOR 91° 


COLUMBUS, O.—A contract settlement represent- 
ing the greatest monetary gains since their organ- 
ization into the RWDSU in 1951 has been achieved 
by the 91 route salesmen of Donaldson’s Bakery here. 


Ratified overwhelmingly by the employees, the new 


Further adding to salesmen’s earnings, ~commissions 
are to be boosted from 2042% to 2112% starting June 27. 
By July, 1961, an additional $4 is to be paid to route 
builders. It was also agreed to pay employees about $12 
for each of six national holidays. Two hourly-paid em- 
ployees receive 16 cents per hour more over the 2!2-year 


2'-year contract contains big wage boosts, welfare bene- 
fit gains and many other improvements which bring 
“great satisfaction” to all concerned, it was reported by 
Int'l Rep. Gene Ingles. 


First in the list of gains is the establishment of a 
guaranteed weekly wage of $70 for route salesmen and 


$76 for route skippers, to be increased by $z more in 
February, 1961. These guarantees are based on 90% of 
the plant average. 


Heretofore, weekly wages fluctuated badly to as low 
as $54 in January and to $61 in February, Ingles pointed 
out. The new guarantee will mean sizeable increases for 
about 40 of the salesmen, he said. 





the Donaldson Bakery Co. settlement terms, members of RWDSU Local 379 negotiating com- 


term of the pact. 


Welfare benefits were doubled and tripled at a cost of 


only 20 additional cents a week in premiums for each- 


salesman. 


Other contract gains are in the form of improvements 
in working conditions for salesmen, including one week’s 


notice before route cuts, and speedup of the check-in 
system, and verification of accounts in the presence of 
salesmen. 


Ingles assisted a negotiating committee consisting of 
Chairman Paul Loeffler, William Ward, Kenneth Harper, 
John Simmons, Dan Hunter and William Byerly. 


mittee in Columbus, O., show approval. Left to right: William Ward, Paul Loeffler, chairman, Kenneth 
Harper and John Simmons. Committee members Dan Hunter and Wiliam Byerly, not shown, were 
absent because of record-breaking snowstorm. . 


* sergeant-at-arms; 





Big Turnout 
Elects Ray 
In Local 390 


CINCINNATI, O.—Election of of- 
ficers for two-year terms~was held 
Feb. 18 by RWDSU Local 390,-Unit- 
ed Food Workers, the union of the 
employees of Kroger Food Stores 
here. Over 500 members, the largest 
number of voters in years, cast 
ballots. Floyd Ray was elected presi- 
dent. 

Other officers are: Claude Garrett, 
first vice-president; Helen (Rene) Slus- 
ser, second vice-president; Luella Hef- 
lin,” recording secretary; Catherine 
Aichele, treasurer; Ben (Boone) Grant, 
Florence Hutehison, 
Michael Liber and Stella Willmer, trus- 
tees; Catherine Aichele, grievance chair- 
man; and Charles Webb, Florence Hut- 
chison, and Eva Tucker, members of the 
grievance committee. 

The new officers will be installed at 
the Local 390 April membership meet- 
ing. 

Election of stewards will be held later 
this month, and Ray said that they are 
“as important as the officers—and per- 
haps more so.” He added: “So when each 
department meets to choose a steward, 
make a wise choice and then give them 
the support of your department.” 

Ray also urged the membership to give 
support to the new officers and com- 
mitees. ‘“‘Remember,” he said, “you are 
the union, and your union is as good as 
you make it. Let’s keep ours the best.” 

He thanked the clerks and tellers who 
“worked so faithfully to see that the 
election ran smoothly.” And he also ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Kroger Co. 
for the use of the company cafeteria as 
a polling place. 





Michigan Unionists Fight 
Employer Fiction With Facts 











Michigan union members are combat- 
ing fiction with facts through a series of 
31 “Truth About Michigan” institutes in 
all sections of the state. Purpose of the 
“truth” campaign is to set the record 
Straight about the state’s economic con- 
dition. This, the unions charge, has been 
widely misrepresented by the .corpora- 
tion-dominated bloc controlling the Mich- 
igan State Senate. Facts brought out 
recently at the opening institute at Alma 
show that over 1,400 new plants opened 
in Michigan between 1949 and 1956—a 
13.2 per cent gain. This is more than 
three times the growth rate for the na- 
tion as a whole and more than twice 
that of surrounding states, speakers 
pointed out. The institutes are being 
sponsored by the state AFL-CIO and af- 
filiated international unions. 


Two Pa. Elections Set 


Special elections are set for April 26 
to fill two Pennsylvania seats in Con- 
gress. In the north-central 17th district 
Democrat Dean R. Fisher opposes Re- 
publican Herman T. Schneebel for the 
seat of the late Rep. Alvin R. Bush, a 
Republican. In the southwest 18th dis- 
trict, Robert M. Meyers, a Democrat, vies 
with Douglas H. Elliott, Republican, for 
the late Rep. Richard Simpson’s seat. 
Simpson was a Republican, The nominees 
will oppose each other again in Novem- 
ber for the full terms. 





12-0 for ‘1064’ 
At Detroit Cafe 


DETROIT, Mich—RWDSU Local 
1064, Restaurant, Bar & Hotel Work- 
ers, was preparing for negotiations 
for a first contract covering the 12 
employees of the cafeteria in the R. 
C. Mahon Co. plant here. 

The union was named collective bar- 
gaining representative of the 12 work- 
ers on March 4 when they unanim- 
ously cast their ballots in an election 
held by the Michigan State Labor 
Mediation Board, it was reported by 
‘1064 General Sec. Paul Domeny. The 
cafeteria is operated by the E. Martin 
Catering Service. 
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Miami Warehouse Signs Pact 
Won After 5-Week Strike 








MIAMI, Fla.—With all issues between them settled, including the rein- 
statement of three fired employees, RWDSU Local 1010 and the Asco Dis- 
tributing Co. have signed a contract providing for wage increases and job 


security for the 17 employees of the ware- 
house, which serves an eight-store army- 
surplus retail chain here. 

The workers had voted for the RWDSU 
in a representation election last October, 
but the company persisted in fighting 
the union and fired two employees who 
had taken time off to attend the funeral 
of one of their co-workers. They there- 
fore walked out in November and picket- 
ed the warehouse for almost five weeks. 
Shortly after the workers agreed to re- 
turn to their jobs, however, the com- 
pany fired another employee. 

In February, the Federal Mediation 
Service intervened in the dispute and set 
up:a joint conference that led to nego- 
tiations for a first contract, it was re- 
ported by Int’l Rep. Harry Bush. The 
new one-year agreement calls for rein- 
statement of all discharged workers. 

Contract Provisions 

The contract provides for a 1244-cents 
wage increase for the bulk of the em- 
ployees and sets a minimum hiring rate 
of $1.12%4 cents an hour for new em- 
ployees, replacing the previous $1 fig- 
ure. The agreement also establishes the 
five-day, 40-hour week with a guarantee 
of a minimum of four hours overtime 
in each work week for male employees, 
to be paid at time and a half after 40 
hours; double time for Sundays, and tri- 
ple time for holidays. Other gains are 
seven paid holidays a year, paid vaca- 
tions and six days sick leave. 

-An important provision covers job sec- 
urity, specifying that discharges may be 
made only for just cause, subject to re- 
view by arbitration. The contract sets up 
a basic crew of 12 and provides for hir- 
ing of new employees through the un- 
ion’s employment office. All layoffs and 
hiring are to be done by seniority, ac- 
cording to the pact. 

The Asco warehouse was originally 











Picketing in strike at end of 1959 that 
led to successful settlement at Asco ware- 
house in Miami March 4 were left, Cleve- 
land Bell, president of RWDSU Local 
885, employed at Jefferson Stores; and 
James Williams, an Asco striker. 


organized by Int’l Rep. Danny Klein as- 
sisted by members of the RWDSU Local 
885 employed in Jefferson Stores. These 
members gave staunch support to the 
Asco workers’ strike on the picket line 
and financial contributions. 





New Ala. Dairy Contract 
Eases Bad Account’ Evil 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The first constructive step has been~taken to 
correct the “bad accounts” evil that has long plagued route salesmen in 


the dairy industry in the state. 

A new contract signed by RWDSU Lo- 
cal 101A with the White Dairy contains 
a provision that protects salesmen against 
the financial hazard of delinquent ac- 
counts that used to cut deeply into their 
earnings, it was reported by Ass’t Area 
Director Frank Parker. 

In addition, the new one-year agree- 
ment reached on the eve of a scheduled 
strike, provides for wage increases and 
other key improvements at White’s, the 
largest dairy operation in the state with 
200 employees. 

Under an arrangement that had been 
in effect for many years, salesmen’s re- 
sponsibility for delinquent accounts was 
computed on an annual basis of 4 of 
1%. This resulted too often.in men los- 
ing as much as a full week’s pay, Parker 
pointed out. 





"101-A’ Pres. Lloyd McCay 
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The new “bad accounts” clause in the 
contract provides for a month-by-month 
check and lowers the liability percentage 
by one-eighth of 1%. This puts a sharp 
limitation on what salesmen can be held 
accountable for, Parker said. 


“The men are very pleased about the 
change,” he added. “The old arrange- 
ment, which resulted in unwarranted 
losses in their earnings, was an impor- 
tant reason for mén leaving the industry.” 


Pay increases negotiated in the new 
contract are six cents an hour for plant 
workers, and $1 a month for garage em- 
ployees. Route men on five-day routes 
are to be paid an additional $12 a month 
to make up for the differential in earn- 
ings of men on six-day routes. 


Garage men also gained in the reduc- 
tion of the work-week from six eight- 
hour days to five nine-hour days. Pre- 
mium pay for holidays was improved 
and seniority provisions were strengthen- 
ed. Further, salesmen’s off-days, form- 
erly restricted to certain seasons, may 
now be taken any time of the year. An- 
other gain in the contract is the ex- 
tension from 25 to 30 days for accrued 
sick leave. 

Members of the negotiating committee, 
assisted by Parker, were: Local 101A Pres. 
Lloyd McCay, Sec. George Massey, Ho- 
ward Nailor, Keith Parrish, Joe Coker, 
Pete Jemison, Tom Berryhill and Wilbur 
Moore. 

They had been in negotiations for six 
weeks. When the company’s offer re- 
mained inadequate, the employees voted 
on Feb. 9 to strike, On the eve of the 
scheduled walkout, Feb. 11, the com- 
pany boosted the offer substantially on 
all counts, and the men~ voted over- 
whelmingly to accept. 
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NLRB Orders A&P Return 
Fired Worker to His Job; 
Tenn. Vote Drive Spurred 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The election campaign of the RWDSU in the 
A&P supermarket chain in the area was strengthened early this month 
when the national office of the National Labor Relations Board ordered 
the firm to reinstate to his job an employee discharged more than a year 
ago for union activity. A date for the representation vote at A&P was ex- 


pected to be set by the Board “any day,” 
Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn said. 

The NLRB found the _ supermarket 
chain guilty of anti-union restraint and 
ordered anew election to be held, set- 
ting aside the results of a vote in April, 
1958, among the employees of nine A&P 
branches in Knoxville, Alcoa and Oak 
Ridge. It was out of that election and 
ensuing events that the RWDSU charges 
of unfair labor practices grew, including 
the firing of Bill Kirby in Oct., 1958. 

He is now offered his job back at the 
Broadway store with full back pay, un- 
der the NLRB order. 

The Board’s decision upholds a trial 
examiner’s finding that an A&P super- 
visor seized upon a detail of Kirby’s dress 
as “a suitable pretext for ridding the 
company . . of an employee who had 
become undesirable because of his con- 
tinued militancy for the union.” 

By such conduct, the examiner said, 
the company “discriminated with re- 
spect to the employment of Kirby, there- 
by discouraging membership in the un- 
ion,” in violation of the law. Accordingly, 
the Board ordered the A&P to stop dis- 
couraging membership or threatening 
employees with discharge if they do be- 
come members. 

At the same time, the Board dismissed 
a union complaint alleging that A&P had 
fired another employee, Bonnie K. Fields, 
in Dec. 1958, because of her union activi- 
ties. 





Gadsden Motel, 
First Unionized, 
Signed by RWDSU 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The first motel 
in the Gadsen area organized by a 
union has been brought under con- 
tract by RWDSU Local 606. 

A first agreement covering the ten em- 
ployees of the Holiday Host Motel brings 
wage gains of 1244 cents an hour, it 
was reported by RWDSU Alabama Coun- 
cil Org. Chuck Foster. 


In addition, the employees also won a 
40-hour work week, with time and a half 
pay for all hours worked in excess of 
eight hours a day, or 40 hours a week; 
plus seniority protection, grievance pro- 
cedure, two paid holidays, two-week va- 
cations after five years’ service, and two 
days’ paid funeral leave. Dues checkoff 
was also provided. 

The signing of the pact at the Holi- 


day Host Motel- brings the number of 
units under contract to Local 506 to 56, 
Foster reported. 
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10-Year Study Shows 
Rich Getting Richer 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The concentration of personal wealth in the U.S. 
has been increasing since 1949 and in 1953 the top 1.6 percent of the adult 
population held 30 percent of the nation’s total. 


The figures showing a reversal of the 20-year trend from 1929 to 1949, 
during which the concentration of wealth was declining, are contained in a 
paper published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


The paper, by Robert J. Lampman, shows that the concentration of personal. 
wealth in the hands of a small percentage of the population increased from 
1922 to 1929, fell to below the pre-1929 level in the 1930s, and dropped still more 
during the war and to 1949. The trend changed from 1949 and concentration 
increased through 1956, the last year covered in the study. 


The degree of concentration of wealth, Lampman says, was considerably 
lower in 1956 than in either 1929 or 1922. 


The 1.6 percent ot the adult population that held 30 percent of the wealth 
in 1953 also owned at least 80 percent of the corporate stock, virtually all of 
the local government bonds, nearly 90 percent of corporate bonds and between 
10 and 35 percent of other types of property. 
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5-YEAR FIGHT PAID OFF: This happy scene shows workers waving vaca- 


tion paychecks won for them by the Clething Werkers Union. When the A.D. 
Kornman Co. of Nashville, Tenn., shut down and reneged on vacation pay, 
the ACWA won an arbitration decision awarding workers over $11,000. The | 

firm lest repeated court appeals over 5-year peried. 
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New Dominion Branch 
Organized in Ontario 


NEWMARKET, Ont.—A new branch of the Dominion Stores, Ltd., the 
giant grocery chain, has been organized here by the RWDSU, and ap- 
plication for certification has been filed with the Ontario Labor Relations 





Ask 20c Increase 
At B. C Sugar Co. 


VANCOUVER, B. C—A 20-cents-an- 
hour wage increase plus. classification ad- 
justments have been requested by the 
300 members of RWDSU Local 517 em- 
ployed at the B.C, Sugar Refining Co. 


In addition to the wage boost, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins, the 
union is also requesting more liberal 
vacations and improvements in the 
present pension plan in effect at the 
plant. 

Elected to the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee were F. Rains, E. Dickinson, L. 
Stevens, W. Friesen, F. Winters and P. 
Howard. 


B. C Credit Union 
Growth Reported 


VANCOUVER, B. C,. — A growth of al- 
most 50% in the RWDSU Credit Union 
membership during the last year was re- 
ported by Pres. George Mansbridge at 
the organization’s annual meeting Feb. 
29, when it numbered 105. 


Mansbridge, who is also secretary, re- 
ported that the credit union’s assets in- 
creased from $5,959 to $10,472—“a very 
successful gain”—in the same period. 


The RWDSU Credit Union’s office at 
49 West Hastings Street is open every 
Tuesday evening from 7 to 9, and on 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to noon. 





CLC Gears Meshing for 


Board. 

The new branch, employing 25 per- 
sons, was organized by Local 414 Busi- 
ness Agent Ray Higson, He said there 
was little difficulty in signing up the 
workers, since about half of them are 
transfers from Dominion stores in Tor- 
onto, 25 miles away, which are under 
contraet to the RWDSU. 

Dominion Stores is the stronghold of 
the RWDSU in Ontario. In Toronto 
alone, with the chain’s 53 branches and 
warehouse, the RWDSU is the union of 
more than 1,200 employees. Similarly, in 
over 30 other centers in Ontario, many 
hundreds of Dominion employees are 
members. 

Int’l Rep. Hugh Buchanan, represent- 
ing the union in application proceedings, 
said he expected certification of the 
RWDSU would therefore be little more 
than a formality. 





Beamish Store Workers 
Join in Brockville, Ont. 


BROCKVILLE, Ont.—Proposals for the 
first union contract in the local branch 
of the Beamish Variety Stores chain have 
been submitted to management by the 
RWDSJU, it was reported by the union's 
Canadian Director, George Barlow. 


The union was certified Mar. 7 as the 
collective bargaining representative of 
the branch’s 15 employees following a 
successful organizing drive led by Int’l 
Rep. Elmer Raycroft. The Beamish chain 
operates in centers in eastern Ontario. 
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Historic April Convention 


OTTAWA 


(CPA)—At the Canadian Labor Congress building on Argyle 


Avenue, Ottawa, they’re beginning to work themselves into the biennial lather 
known as “preparing for the Convention.” The convention in question is the 
third in the short history of the CLC. The first, the CCL-TLC merger conven- 
tion, was held in Toronto in 1956. The second took place in Winnipeg in 1958. 

This year the site is Montreal. During the week of April 25, at least 2,000 
delegates are expected to descend on the high-living metropolis of French- 


Canada, 


“J¢ will certainly be the largest labor convention in Canadian history,” says 
CLC Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald, and, if his plans materialize, it should be 


one of the best. 


Not only will this be a large convention, but it will be an important one. The 
political policy—whether or not to launch the proposed new party—will be an 


important one. 


But Congress officers hope that the political discussion will not overshadow 
other significant topics. The economic policy of labor must be thrashed out. The 
1958 convention urged CLC affiliates to press for higher wages as a means of 
beating unemployment. What will labor say in the face of the “inflation” talk 
and of tight money? What is labor’s stand on trade? 


“Labor is at the cross-roads,” the CLC secretary-treasurer has said. The 
1960 Convention will go a long way in determining what path Canadian labor 


will take. 
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Labor and CCF Cooperate 
For 60 Maritime Elections 


SYDNEY (CPA)—An historic and significant move has been made that 
could change the pattern of Maritime politics. 
At a meeting of executives from the Nova Scotia Federation of Labor, 


the provincial CCF and District 26, Unit- 
ed Mine Workers, agreement was reach- 
ed to run a full slate of CCF candidates 
in the coming provincial election. The 


campaign would be jointly sponsored by 
the three organizations. 


Attending as one of the offieers of 
the Federation was RWDSU Int'l Rep. 
John Lynk. 


A joint steering committee headed by 
the presidents of the three bodies was 
appointed and arrangements were made 
for regional committees to take respons- 
ibility for the campaign in various areas 
of the province, 


The meeting also worked out a tenta- 
tive budget. Plans were laid to raise the 
necessary funds to put on the most ef- 
fective campaign yet undertaken by the 
CCF in Nova Scotia. The party has never 
before run a full slate of candidates. 


If the co-operation plans work out, a 
new note will be injected into the com- 
ing campaign. It had previously been as- 


. sumed that the fight was largely between 


the Conservatives who now hold power 
in the Maritime province and the Lib- 
erals. A strong CCF campaign could well 
push the labor-supported third party 
into the official opposition, observers here 
feel. Present standing in the Nova Sco- 
tia legislature is Conservatives, 24; Lib- 
erals, 18, and CCF one, 


Confidence was expressed at a press 
conference following the two-day top- 
level meeting that the campaign would 
produce good results for the CCF in this 
year’s election and that it would lay the 





Basis for the successful launching of the 
proposed new party in the province. 


A spokesman for the meeting said that 
those sponsoring the campaign are seek- 
ing the affiliation or support of farm 
groups, liberal-minded and other indivi- 
duals to secure progressive social legis- 
lation through the democratic process. 


Preparing a Program 


The meeting studied the provincial 
CCF program, the last submissions made 
to the Nova Scotia government by 
the Federation of Labor, the UMW and 
also by the Federation of Agriculture. A 
draft of highlights to be presented to 
the electorate was worked out on the 
basis of this study. 


Key points in the program, which will 
receive further examination, are a pro- 
vision of two weeks’ vacations with pay 
after one year, compulsory government 
automobile insurance, a province-wide 
plan for medical care, and a fair deal 
for farmers and fisherman. Special con- 
sideration would be given the plight of 
the coal miners. 


More than twenty persons represent- 
ing the three Nova Scoatia organizations 
attended the conference. Pres. Ralph 
Loomer, Florence Welton of the National 
Executive and House Leader “Mickey” 
McDonald headed the CCF group. The 
Federation group included Pres. Ed 
Johnston and Tom Shiers, while the 
UMW was represented by District 26 head 
William Marsh and Douglas MacDonald. 














OTTAWA (CPA)—National Health Insurance 
—<debated for a full day in the House of Commons 
recently—is no closer than it was before the de- 
bate started. Using the “talking-out” device, Con- 
servative members~killed the bill which was pro- 
posed by a CCF member and supported by the 
Liberals. 


Three Conservative doctor-MPs spoke during the 
debate and each one came out against health insurance. 
Criticism ranged from Dr. G. C. Fairfield’s (P.C— 
Portage-Neepawa) fears for the fate of the medical 
profession to Dr. Percy Vivian's (P.C.—Durham) view 
that much can be done without resorting to health in- 


Health Insurance 


surarice. k 
Arnold Peters (CCF—Timiskaming) told the Com- 
mons, in support of his motion, that “as the costs of 


‘health care increase it becomes increasingly necessary 


that some form of health insurance be implemented 
in Canada to take care of the needs of those people 
who are less able to take care of themselves.” 

The British scheme, Mr. Peters said, has been highly 
successful. He lambasted Liberals and Conservatives 
for delaying progress in this field. 

“The sooner we set up a conference to assess the 
cost and ascertain the legislation that is necessary to 
implement this project on a broad and comprehensive 
scale the sooner the people of Canada will be able to 


Proposal Stalled Again 


enjoy the benefits of an effective health insurance pro- 
gram.” 


Liberal spokesman Paul Martin described hospital 
insurance as “an important step” on the road to full- 
scale health insurance. He urged the government to 
give earnest consideration to Mr. Peter’s motion. 


“It would be difficult surely tor any one to take the 
position that in this day of social progress the ad- 
vantages of medical sciefice should not be made avail- 
able to everyone in this country who needs it.” 


The debate ended without a vote being taken and 
the bill now drops to the bottom of the List. It will not 


come up again this session. 
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First 
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Members 


Retire 
Under 
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First retiree under Southeast RWDSU-Industry Pension Fund, Lula G. Blake, right, received check for pension benefit 





from Fund Manager Margaret K. Robbins, at union meeting last month.,Mrs. Blake, now 72, worked for Ward’s Bak- 
ing Co. in Birmingham for 26 years. 


A happy milestone in the history of the RWDSU in 
the South was reached last month when the first two 
members to be retired under the Southeastern RWDSU- 
Industry Pension Fund received their initial benefits. 

There was more than the usual satisfaction among 
the membership on the occasion of these retirements, for 
this pension fund was started little more than a year 
ago—in November, 1958—following the establishment of 


the union’s companion security plan in the area, the 
Health and Welfare Fund, in January, 1957. 


The entire program had been set up in an agreement 
won by the RWDSU through collective bargaining with 
nine major bakeries in Birmingham and Gadsden, Ala., 
and in South Bend, Ind., covering more than 1,000 em- 
ployees. 

In point of actual time, the first member to retire with 
a full pension under the plan is Mrs. Lula G. Blake, who 
for most of her 26 years of service at Ward’s Baking Co. in 
Birmingham, was an operator of a cake wrapping machine. 
Her full union pension benefit is $55 a month, which with 
the $95.50 she receives from Social Security, adds up to a 
total retirement income of $150 a month. 


With her husband, Thomas, also recently retired, Mrs. 
Blake looks forward to pleasant years of leisure together, 
their economic problems considerably cushioned. Par- 
ents of four children, the Blakes have five grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 


“I was just living and hoping for the day that the 
union’s pension would come,” said Mrs. Blake, a hand- 
somely youthful 72. “And when it finally did, I could 
hardly realize it was here. It’s wonderful, the sense of 
security it gives! I appreciate it very deeply ... and 
everything else the union has done for me. And Ward’s 
has always been very nice to me, too.” 


Mrs. Blake was given a warm send-off at a member- 
ship meeting of Local 441 last month. The members, as 
noted by Pension Fund Manager Margaret K. Robbins, 
were happy not only for their co-worker and friend, Lula, 
but also for the fact that their pension plan is actually 
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paying retirement benefits so soon—and at a respectable 
figure, as pension benefits go these days. 


The other member to retire is Samuel L. Jordan, a 
former shipping clerk at the American Bakeries plant in 
Gadsden. Jordap, a 68-year-old widower, receives a re- 
duced pension, since he had only 17 years on the job, eight 
short of the 25 years of service required for a full pension 
benefit. To his monthly retirement benefit of $36 is added 
$91 a month from Social Security. He lives with a daugh- 
ter and granddaughter. 


At the membership meeting of Local 453 in Gadsden 
last month, Jordan received the check for his first pen- 
sion benefit, and was also given an honorary membership 
in the union, presented by ‘453’ Pres. J. K. Casey. 


“Getting all this help from our Pension Plan and So- 
cial Security,” Jordan said on receiving his first benefit 
check, “makes me feel young all over again.” His new- 
found leisure, combined with the sense of relative secur- 
ity, has inspired Jordan to a new goal, he added—“getting 
married again.” 

Manager Robbins reports that three more retirements 
under the plan are scheduled for June. Applications for 
benefits must be made four months in advance, according 
to regulations, and the new requests are already in the 
Fund’s office at 28144 South 20th St., Birmingham. 

The other seven companies contributing to the pen- 
sion fund are Ward's Baking Co. in South Bend, Ind., 
American Baking in Birmingham, Kuss Baking Co. in 
South Bend; and National Biscuit, Home Baking, Bremner 
Biscuit, and, most recently, Interstate Bakeries Corp., also 
in Birmingham. Largest of the nine participating firms is 
Ward’s in Birmingham, with 220 employees. 

The Pension Fund is jointly administered by a 12- 
member Board of Trustees with an equal number of union 
and management representatives. The union’s members 
are: Frank Parker, chairman; Guy Dickinson, Jack S. 
Fields, Winifred E. Garner, William Langston and Irving 
Lebold. Representing the employers are: George Healy, 
secretary; A. E. Reger, W. R. Hollinan and W. L. Goodman. 
Two other employer members are soon to be named to the 
Board. 





Second retiree under Pension Fund is Samuel L. Jordan, 68, center, 17 years with American Bakeries in Gadsden, Ala. 


Presenting benefit check at union 


is, right, Winifred E. Garner, union member of Fund’s Board of Trustees. 


At left, Local 453 Pres. J. K. Casey, another union Board niember. 












Sending Your 
Child to 
College? 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


It’s the dream of most American parents to send their children to col- 
lege. But all too often—especially for working people—it remains only a 
dream. ° 


The fact is that providing a college education for one’s children is a tremendously 
costly proposition today, and it’s likely that it will be even more expensive in years 
to come. Despite all the hullabaloo that has been raised in the last few years over 
our nation’s need to turn out more scientists, engineers, technicians, doctors, etc., 
little has been done to provide the means for thousands upon thousands of bright 
youngsters to attend college. Time Magazine has estimated that “each year 150,000 
able students are frightened away from higher education, mostly for lack of money.” 


Admiral Rickover, developer of the nuclear-powered submarine, and others have 
pointed out that we are being outstripped by the Soviet Union in the vital field of 
higher education. In today’s complex world, there is an almost unlimited need for a 
continuing flow of college graduates—yet many of our colleges and universities are 
overcrowded to the bursting point. Yale will admit 1,000 freshmen next fall—of the 
4,800 applicants who have paid fees for the privilege of applying. Harvard is select- 
ing 1,200 from among 5,000 applicants—and is planning to cut its freshman class 
by 50 in the following year. 


This June, U.S. high schools will graduate 1,8000,000 students; four years from 
now, when the post-war baby crop reaches graduation age, there will be more than 
2,300,000 high school seniors. Where will those who want to go to college—and are 
qualified to do so—find the colleges able to admit them? 


Even more pressing is the question: how can parents of moderate means afford 
the cost of college, which is high now and is rising at a frightening pace? 


What it Costs to Attend College 


How much does it cost to go to college? That depends on a lot of things, the 
college, for* one. 


Tuition and fees per year range from as little as $100 (for state residents) at 
some state-supported universities to $1,500 and more at some private institutions. 


Room and board costs vary too, from $600 a year to $1,000 and more. Obviously, 
if the student can commute from home, he can save a lot. 


Ernest V. Hollis of the U.S. Office of Education, who has studied college costs, 
gives these estimates of college costs today: 


@ The average student in a state-supported college or university will spend 
$1,600 this year for tuition, fees, room and board, books and other expenses. 


e@ A year’s education in a private college or university will average $2,200 this year. 


An obvious answer to the problem of college costs is scholarship aid. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has declared that federally-financed scholarships for college 
study would be “a long step forward toward a strong democracy and would show 
the world that, in America, opportunities are equal.” 


Unfortunately, we're still a long way from that goal of equal opportunity. Our 
present scholarship system is a nodge-podge which often gives scholarships to those 
who don’t need them and denies them to the students who need them most. 


Scholarships Do Not Meet Needs 


One out of every five students attending college in the US. is receiving some 
kind of scholarship aid. That sounds impressive. Actually, these scholarships range 
in amount from only $50 to $1,400 a year, with the average about $225. 


There is available today only $100 million a year for scholarship aid to 690,000 
needy students, This works out to less than $150 per year per student—assuming 
that all the money actually goes to those students who need financial aid. 


Most scholarships are awarded by the colleges and universities themselves. Others 
are given by states, foundations, corporations and other groups, including trade un- 
ions and central labor bodies. 


The most extensive state-sponsored scholarship program is that in New York 
State where roughly the top 5 percent of each year’s high school graduating class 
receives scholarships. 

' Need as well as ability are taken into account in most scholarship awards, About 
1,000 major scholarships, including six sponsored annually by the AFL-CIO, are 
awarded on the basis of qualifying tests given by the National Merit,Scholarship Corp. 

Because scholarship - are so limited, more and more students are 


financing their college education with the help of loans. The largest loan program 
is one established by the Federal Government under the National Defense Educa- 






Soaring costs, overcrowded c 

leges pose serious problem f 

youngsters, their parents — a 
the whole nation. 


tion Act of 1958. This program is administered by the 1,300 colleges taking part 1 
the program. A student may borrow up to $1,000 a year, with a maximum of $5,0 
during his college career. No interest is charged on these loans while the student 
in college (or in military service). Beginning one year after he leaves college, th 
student has ten years to repay the loan, Interest during that period is charged 

a rate of 3 percent a year on the declining balance. 


To encourage college graduates to enter teaching careers, the Government wil 


cancel up to one-half of the loans made by students who become public school teach 
ers. Applications for loans must be made directly to the colleges. 


Part-time jobs are helping many students finance their college education. Nov 
adays, most colleges even have placement offices.designed to help students find th 
type of employment that will least interfere with studies. 


Many of these jobs are right on campus. Others are in nearby towns and citie 
where employers have found it to their advantage to fill their part-time job open 
ings with the help of college placement bureaus. 


In some cases, a student will find it possible to combine all three: scholarship 
loan and job. In fact, some colleges offer packages of scholarships, loans and pe 
time jobs. 


Any student who wants to go to college should talk to his high school principi 
or guidance counsellor. This person can give realistic advice, based both on know 
edge of the student’s record and on up-to-date information about scholarship 
entrance requirements, costs, etc. 


The colleges and universities themselves will also provide specific answers 
questions about scholarships, costs, curricula and other matters. Among the numero 
books on the subject, one published by the U.S. Government should be particular] 
helpful. It’s called, “Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate.” If it is no 
in your local library, you can order a copy ‘$1) from: Government Printing Offic 
Washington 25, D.C. ‘ 


Planning Must Begin Early 


Parents who want to send their children to college—and the youngsters them 
selves—have to begin planning early even if they can afford the high costs. Th 
Director of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology thinks that college pla 
should begin “at approximately the age of one year.” Most educators agree that 
child whose IQ and school record indicate he will qualify for college should beg 
focusing on his goal in the eighth grade. 


A solid background in English, history, mathematics, science and a foreiftj 


language are essential for a college applicant. English composition is especially im 
portant; the college board exam that is considered most critical is the verbal aptitud 
test. This test is scored on a scale of 200 to 800; the applicant who scores much bel 
500 doesn’t stand too much chance of getting into the college of his or her choice. 


There are a few bright spots in the college picture—again provided that th 
family can pay the bills. While many colleges, particularly the “big-name” one 
can admit only a small percentage of those who apply, others have room for add 
tiona] freshmen—at least this year. Time Magazine estimates that the nation’s 1,4 
colleges and universities could have taken in about 900,000 freshmen last fall. Thé 
actually enrolled 820,000. Of course, most of these 80,000 vacancies were at t 
smaller or more remote educational institutions. Many of these, however, offer ju 
as good an education as the more glamorous colleges—and their fees are usual 
lower too. 


Time Magazine, like others who have studied the college situation, recommené 
that a high school junior concentrate on selecting three colleges which he or Sl 
would like to attend. The three should not be equally tough to enter, because thi 
might mean rejection by all. One should be tough, one medium, and one easy for th 
student to get into. Even then, Time warns, “the odds are still unpredictable.” 

The odds are going to get worse before they get better. There is no prospect 4 
sight of increased scholarship funds to enable needy students to attend college. } 
fact, even the labor-supported Murray-Metcalf education bill, passed by the Senaté 
provides funds only for school construction and teachers’ salaries—the reason bei 
that in many states the acute shortage of public school facilities must be met bef 
the needs of higher education can be tackled. 

Most Americans would probably agree that our greatest national resources # 
the brains and talents of our people. Yet we are permitting a good part of these gre 
resources to be wasted—for lack of a fraction of what we spend each year on cosmetil 
or cigarettes or liquor or entertainment. 

The question is no longer whether our nation can afford to provide a colle 
education for every qualified student. Rather, the question is: can we afford 
to make full use of the intelligence of our young people? 
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By WILLIAM POLLOCK 
General President, Textile Workers Union of América 


OT very long ago Governor Ernest F. Hol- 
lings of South Carolina delivered a speech to 
some 250 business executives assembled at a 
luncheon in the city of New York. 


Like all governors bent upon luring industry 
to their respective states, Mr. Hollings pointed 
with considerable pride to South Carolina. He 
cited its low taxes, its plentiful water supply, the 
productivity and aptitude of its people, and what 
he called its sound and sensible fiscal policies. 


Having disposed of these generalities, Gov- 
ernor Hollings got down to brass tacks and spell- 
ed out for his audience what all these things 
mean in terms of dollars and cents. 


In that process he pointed with obvious pride 
to a Singer Sewing Machine plant in South Caro- 
lina which, he said, operates under a wage scale 
which averages 69 cents an hour less than the 
Singer company pays for the same work in its 
New Jersey plant. 


This, of course, is the kind of statistic which 
undoubtedly impresses migration-minded indus- 
trialists most. By the same token, however, it 
should depress thinking Southerners because it 
is hardly a statistic to be proud of. 


I cite Governor Hollings’ remarks because 
they are so typical of the sales pitch most South- 
ern officials make to attract industry to their 
region. 


The Cheap-Labor Policy 


We in the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica do not question the effectiveness of such a 
pitch to labor-exploiting employers; but we do 
question very seriously the value of the deliber- 
ate, cheap-labor policy which is the basis of this 
pitch. 


Do they seriously believe such a policy is in 
the best interests of the South? 


Enough experience has been built up over 
the last 40 years to demonstrate that the South, 
on the whole, is deriving only a fraction of the 
benefits industrialization should have brought 
to its economy. This ts because it is making wage 
concessions at the expense of its people and the 
benefits of these concessions are enjoyed largely 
by stockholders who do their spending in other 
sectors of the nation. 


No matter how this situation is viewed— 
whether it be from the standpoint of the mer- 
chant, the professional man, the tradesman or 
the worker—the picture always comes up the 
Same because a society based upon low wages 
almost automatically constitutes a formula for 
economic futility. 


We merely have to consult sources such as 
The Blue Book of Southern Progress or the Sur- 
vey of Current Business to appreciate how heavy 
a drag low wages are upon the Southern eco- 
nomy. 


The 16 Southern states house approximately 
one-third of the nation’s total population. Yet 
the South accounts for only one-fourth of the 
nation’s total business volume. Southerners own 
only one-fourth of the nation’s automobiles and 
are covered by only one-fourth of the face value 
of the nation’s total life insurance. 


The people of the South hold only one-fifth 
of the nation’s total bank deposits and, as a 
group, earn only one-fourth of the nation’s total 
personal income. 

The average Southern physician’s income is 
$1,000 a year less than that of his colleagues in 
other parts of the nation. 

Compared with the rest of the nation: 

Twice as many Southern houses are in need 
of repairs. 

Four times as many Southern houses lack 
electricity and three times as many are without 
running water. —~ z 

And only half as many Southerners over the 
age of 25 have a high school education. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture looks 
at the picture this way: The South, it reports, 
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Low Wage Dixie 
_ “Attraction” 
Is Hurting Dixie 





Textile workers like this one are victims of South’s 
efforts to attract sweatshop employers. 


has the highest proportion of households in 
the country which fail to provide the minimum 
requirements of five basic nutrients. 

Thirty-four percent of Southern families do 
not consume enough calcium, 26 percent are 
deficient in Vitamin A, 15 percent in thiamine, 25 
percent in riboflavin, and 37 percent in Vita- 
min C. 

In simpler terms, this means a shocking pro- 
portion of Southerners do not get enough milk 
and milk products, meat, ,poultry, fish, fruits, 
and vegetables. This obviously is because the 
average Southern family’s income is about two- 
thirds of the standard in the rest of our nation. 


Labor Sold Short 


Let’s look at this picture from still another 
angle. 

Today, the national average wage for all 
manufacturing stands at $2.22 an hour. But in 
the South it is only $1.75. That’s a difference of 
47 cents an hour. 

In terms of total income, it means that the 
labor of the average Southern industrial worker 
is being sold short to the tune of more than $900 
a year. Multiply that by three million workers 
and the total is close to $3 billion a year. 

Here we have a very conservative estimate 
of how vast a store of purchasing power fails 
to penetrate south of the Mason-Dixon line or 
east of the Mississippi river. 

To the Southern wage-earner, cut-rate pay 
means low purchasing power and bars the way 
to that better life Americans yearn for, work for, 
and deserve. 

To the merchant, cut-rate pay means a low 
volume of business activity across the counter 
in his store. 

To the professional man and the tradesman, 
cut-rate pay means substandard fees and a 
limited demand for their services. 

These are the consequences the people of 
the South pay by selling their goods, their serv- 
ices and their labor too cheaply. 

The direct source of any region’s economic 
potential is wages and, in the South, the textile 
industry is the largest single source of wages. 
In its hands lies the key that can open the South’s 
gates to an accelerated economy which can 
match that of the North and the West—and 
bring its' benefits to all segments of its: popula- 
tion. 

Yet what do we find? 

In Southern textiles we have a situation 


where the average wage is only $1.45 an hour, 
So, instead of being $900 short of the national 
average on an annual basis (as are other South- 
ern industrial workers), textile workers are some 
$1,600 below that standard. 

The time is long past due for the closing 
of the wage gap that separates the South from 
“the rest of our nation. And as this region’s major 
employer, the textile industry has a clear respon- 
sibility to set the pace. 

Moreover, it has never been in a better posi- 
tion to do so than it is today. By its own statistics 
and its own pronouncements, its profits are 
spectacular and its prospects are exceedingly 
bright. 

Raw materials are cheaper with raw cotton 
prices eight percent below last year’s. Produc- 
tivity has reached 13 yards per manhour, for a 
boost of five percent over 1958. Textile prices 
have risen 20 percent since September of 1953, 
and price margins have increased 41 percent in 
the very same period. 

All these developments spell out the fact 
that textile profits have skyrocketed. Perhaps 
the extent of the textile industry’s progress can 
best be understood by comparing 1958 profits, 
after taxes, with 1959’s. They show that where 
the industry realized only $42 million after taxes 
during the first six months of 1958, it netted 
$190 million during the same period of 1959. 


Bright Future 


And the future is equally bright. Tezxtile 
World, a trade magazine, says mill production is 
moving toward its highest level since 1950, the 
Korean War period. Mill sales, which were run- 
ning at the rate of $15 billion a year last May, 
are certain to hold that pace and the magazine 
predicts that it will have exceeded this $15 bil- 
lion rate when the final figures for 1959 are in. 


“All signs,” Textile World concludes, “point 
to one of the most brilliantly successful years in 
the history of the textile industry.” 


The Wall Street Journal has reached a 
similar conclusion after studying the facts. 


“The new efficiency, plus a lusty upswing 
in textile demand, is spelling plumper profits for 
the fabric makers. Textile output has expanded 
almost a third since the 1958 recession, while 
total production of all industry has gained less 
than 25 percent,” it points out. 


Surely textile workers deserve a fair share 
of the fruits of their increased productivity. 


And we add this: The economy of the South 

sorely needs the stimulus which an increase in 

. consumer purchasing power would give it at this 
time. 


If the textile industry has any coficern for 
the general welfare of the South, it can demon- 
Strate-it by voluntarily raising wages now. 

It has yet another obligation to do so. As 
an industry that consistently denies the majority 
of its workers the benefits of collective bargain- 
ing, it must take voluntary action to fill the 
vacuum which the absence of unionism creates. 


A substantial raise can be granted and it 
must be granted because, more than anything 
else, a healthy expanding economy for the South 
depends upon higher textile wages. 


William Pollock, 
general president 
of the Textile 
Workers Union 
of America, talks 
from long and 
bitter experience 
when he describ- 
es the unholy al- 
liance of’ indus- 
‘try and Seuthern 
officialdom. The 
TWUA, dealing 
as it does with 
the South’s big- 
gest industry, 
has most often 
clashed with the 
proponents of 
Dixie’s cheap - 
labor policy. 











A Plea for Unity 
Of All Unionists 


To the Editor: . 
I read in the last issue of The Records 
that the situation in regard to organizing : 
the unorganized has become deplorable— s 
very few unions are organizing new mem- , 
bers. 

The recent big steel strike and other , 
prolonged and bitter strikes have caused 
me to arrive at the conclusion that the 4 
sleeping giant—Labor—is taking it on : 
the chin, not only on the economic front 5 
alone but also on the political front as § 
well. r) 

Big business and the NAM seem to be § 
very well united, so well united in facts 
that their drive against labor has won § 
for them the infamous Landrum-Griffin 4 
Bill. 

It is high time that the marriage of : 


the AFL and CIO began to produce some , 
united results that can prove of value in } 
this important year. 

Who are the people who are respon- 
sible for the delay in bringing this unity 5 
down to the level of every local of every : 
international in the country? 

There has to be a beginning some- 
where if such complete unity shall ever s 
be achieved. Why not, for a start, start , 
united discussions on all local levels for § 
united and uniform contracts covering , 
wages, hours, welfare and eee I : 
clauses? 

Why should one section of labor be § 
pitted against the other section by com- 
peting conditions? 

Some unions have officers and business ' 
agents covering such a large field that § 
they have all they can do to maintain 8 
the status quo, as a result of which the § 
business of organizing is at a minimum. # 

I am submitting this letter to the pages , 
of The RWDSU Record because of its 
wide coverage. I do not want this letter 4 
to be misinterpreted as having any malice ; 
or reflection upon any official leader or H 
local itself, but rather have it accepted § 
as democratic criticism of a general i 
problem. 


WILLIAM BEENK ' 
Bronx, New York, 


Asks Law to Aid 
Part-Timer Problem 


To the Editor: 

For some time now I have been read- 
ing in various union publications, includ- 
ing The Record, about proposed legis- 
lation by the officers of various labor | 
bodies. While I am in favor of all of the ‘ 
proposals reported in these publications, | 
I have failed to read any proposed legis- § 
lation about the “forgotten man,” the ; 
retail worker, and the union to which he : 
belongs. x 

We are all in accord that the Landrum- ! 
Griffin bill is unfair to the labor move- 5 
ment and that changes are necessary. § 
However, I am more ccncerned about the H 
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“forgotten man” and important changes 
which would benefit all of the members 
and local unions that have retail work- 
ers. ; 

Up until recent date I have failed to 
see any one in the labor movement pro- 
pose an amendment that all retail un- 
ions be given the same rights as the f 
construction industry in the United . 
States. Many retail workers, as well as 1 
construction workers, often work for more 8 
than one employer, and for each on a, 
part-time basis. ' 

The trend of the times is such as to} 
necessitate two pay envelopes: therefore ‘ 
the’ entire retail industry has become 5 
unstable and the hard won gains by the ! 
retail local unions are deteriorating be- 1s 
cause of the influx of the part-time work- ! 
er. The unscrupulous employer is taking s 
advantage of this condition and os : 


waiting period for eligibility for union 1 
membership, the part-time worker can § 
work in several different establishments # 
during the waiting period and undermine : 
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: Sees Record Helping 
: To Unify Workers 


‘ 
# not realize that they are merely being § tance, that members of a shop together s 


the hard won conditions and ride on the, 
backs of the workers who have fought : 
to gain these conditions. 

If the retail industry can be under the : 
same ruling as the construction industry, § 
where there is only a seven-day waiting § 
period for eligibility for union member- 
ship, these hard won gains will be safe- 
guarded and continue to improve. It # 
would also stabilize the retail industry ' 
and help the part-time worker. 

Our International, 1 am sure, will use H 
its strength along with other interna- 5 
tional unions which have retail locals to ‘ 
champion the “forgotten man” and lead s 
this fight to correct this injustice. 

I. GEORGE SURTES, 
Business Agent Local 305 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





To the Editor: 

It gave me great pleasure to observe s 
the widespread importance you gave to, 
“letters to the editor” in recent editions. #1 
This is probably one of the most impor- } 
tant pages to union members, and a more § 
direct means of communication among 5 


workers on the problems we confront in{ 


common. . 
In our democracy today, the press is! 
the first power of the people (when rep- § 
resentative, of course), and with the same | 
humble logic of mine, workers are the # 
most positive and constructive force of } 
a nation. These are two important view- & 
points that I have always held. ; 
But it is also necessary to make ef-' 
fective use of our forces, to properly se- , 
cure the aims and principles we are all § 
fighting for . . for a stronger nation, s 
and more provided citizens—in this in- § 
stance, the working men who constitute 8 
most of the nation. ; 
In the short and most pleasant period § 
that I have been a member of District § 
65, I have found a satisfaction and! 
a feeling of equality that was longs 
unknown to me outside of our Un-§ 
ion, and in my long travels as a young s 
man throughout America. It is this same } 
feeling of satisfaction that has urged me 4 
to forward you this missive as a token of : 
proof that not all workers are indiffer- ! 
ent to the real value of a good workman’s ; 
organization. . 
Let’s get together by means of yours 
paper. We are from many countries. Wel 
are a force not thoroughly exploited. Re- 8 
member, as a journalist, you have the § 
power of a strong force in hand, so let’s # 
start assembling “our intellectual and} 
moral strength together,” by means of 
The RWDSU Record, and get to know ' 
each other a little better. 
ARTURO HASSAN ANTOMEZA + 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Another Voice on 
Part-Timer Issue 


To the Editor: 

None will dispute that the workers of & 
the retail industry are among the most, 
underpaid in the country. Despite this! 
problem, there has been a persistent in- 
flux of “Saturday Only” and “Contin- 
gent” workers in department stores who y 
naturally increase the burdens. These # 
unfortunate and industrious workers dos 


used by management as a tool to under- 8 
mine the labor movement. : 
Ironically, many of these warkers are ‘ 
employed permanently on other jobs § ' 
with higher wages than those in the re- # 
tail industry. RWDSU should attempt to} 
stop this unfair labor invasion which de- : 
nies many of the regular retail workers ' 
the overtime wage they ordinarily would ® 
obtain to offset their meagre wage. 

We believe that the leadership is cog- 
nizant of the situation and will seek a 
just solution for this serious problem. 

JAMES J. ZICCARDI 
New York City 


More Letters Reply 
‘To Steven Harwin 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the letter from Steven Har- 
win of Brooklyn, you can tell he is a per- 
fect example of those who have had anti- 
union poison pumped into them, and its 
stuck. Unfortunately, there are many like , 
him ‘(even members of unions). It proves # 
that, ds a lot of educators are saying,» 
“something is wrong with our educa- 
tional system” when a man with a col- 
lege diploma can have opinions like these. 
Especially an East Side boy. Doesn’t he 
know that all the things he believes in 
have been tried and are obsolete? I had 
opinions like his when I was 10 years old. 
I am glad my few years in college added 
to my understanding. 


P.S. And I am damn proud to be a un- 
ion member. 


JOSEPH BASKIN, 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor: 

The first thought upon reading Steven 8 
Harwin’s letter is to dismiss it with ag, 
shrug and the feeling: if he does not # 
know any better by now, explaining iss 
useless. But to one in whom the aa 
spirit is deeply ingrained, it is impos- 1s 
sible to accept such colossal lack of 5 H 
understanding on the part of a worker! 
with indifference. 


In the first paragraph of his letter he # 
chastises us for expecting a “fair share , 
of the profits.” In the name of fair-! 
ness what could be more reasonable? Ag 
fair share of PROFITS—not mink coats, 
nor yachts nor vacations on the Riviera, 
just a little better wage. 


Then he goes on to say that some 8 
workers do not deserve the hourly wage : 
demanded for them by their unions. It H 
is a statistical fact that on most jobs § 
even if a worker produced only 50% of! 
his capacity, he would still make profit § 
for the boss. But we know that no work- § 
er could hold a job for long if he did, 
not produce. And as for the “eager beav- 
er” who is appréciated by management,.s 
let me be the first to disillusion you, 
Steven. At 24 you are the “appreciated” s 
worker. Ten years from now, when your , 
hair line begins to recede and your waist- 
line to expand, your boss will find an- 
other boy to appreciate. What will you 
think of unions then? 


Mr. Harwin would like us to believe ; 
that the brainy boss does not need the t 
dumb worker as much as the dumb work- § 
er needs the smart boss. Let us take at 
simple example: Take a “brainy” indivi- 3 
dual aided and abetted by $1,000,000 (per- 8 
haps obtained as an inheritance from a 4 
grandfather) who opens a factory, com- § 
plete with equipment and raw materials » 
and settles down to manufacture an! 
article. What is wrong with that picture? 4 
Look ma, no hands. Look Steven, no§ 
workers. No workers, no work. No work, § 
no profits. 


My boy, there were workers long be- 
fore there were bosses. 


” 


Now let us examine the “heartless 
union president. Do you think a union , 
leader picks labor demands out of a hat? 8 
Do you believe the financial condition } 
of the employer as well as the entire ! 
industry is not examined before demands y 
are presented? Did you know, for ins-! 


with their organizer meet for week on § 
end, oftentimes into the late hours ofs 
the night, LONG FTER YOU STEVEN § 
ARE ASLEEP, to araw up demands equit- 5 
able to both management and labor. Un- { 
ion leaders are the most realistics peo- ! 
ple in the world. No better proof can 5 
be given than that where the union is # 
strongest, those industries get bigger, 
every year. 


It is regrettable that Mr. Harwin should § 
think that Social Security, Unemploy- § 
ment Insurance and other social gains H 
for the workers undermine the welfare of § 
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our nation, where in reality they hay 
all helped. They have helped cushion 
few small recessions by circulating th 
monies they received and reducing invent 
ories. 


We too deplore the large national debt 
But the blame is not ours, Steven. D 
you know that our government pays ot 
one million dollars a day to storage sur 
plus grain, while we pay 22c for a pou 
of bread? A similar amount goes up ji 
smoke each week at Cape Canave 
We cannot wait until something is per 
fected to try it out. Who cares? The 
is more money where this come fron 
Shoot the works. 

I, like you, Steven, can write page 
and pages but I am sure that now yo 
have the general idea. I feel we will en 
up finding our staunchest support fro 
honest people like you tho aren't afrai 
to speak your mind, Good luck, Steven 

ROSE KELLE 
Bronx, New Yor 
> 
To the Editor: 

As to Mr. Harwin’s article in the Jar 
17th edition of The Record, I see th 
he is a boy who is wet behind the ea 
Therefore he should not be hated by an} 
union member. 


A college graduate is supposed to be 
leader, or at least have the capacity to 
learn to become one. Not all people have 
the intellectual capacity to be college 
& graduates or leaders: therefore, they 
must be led. These are the masses, the 
majority who lay the bricks for our 
buildings, who wire the buildings and 


8 guide the steel beams that go into them. 


This work is done under the direction of 
the college graduates, the engineers and 
architects. 


Why are there unions? Because the la- 
borers would be working 18 hours a day, 
7 days a week, if there weren’t. The rea- 
son being that the intellectuals dis- 
covered a long time ago that a guy named 
Joe with a wife and six kids could be 
“told” to work those hours, on straight 
time, or starve if he didn’t like it. Others 
of low intellect could be “Dobermaned” 
into doing it. 


Our retail unions, especially in the 
South, are fighting battles on all fronts 
against the type of management that our 
grandfathers fought from the 1880's to 


£ the 1920’s in the North. There are em- 


ployers, large and small, who throw old 
workers out because they cannot produce 
after doing their best tor years and years. 
There are employers who look upon their 
help as animals and who take better care 
of their’ own dogs than their employees. 
There are employers who won't hire 
workers of certain netional origins, re- 
ligions and races. Some call themselves 
Christians, some cail themselves Jews, 
yet they are neither because both those 
religious groups believe in God, Freedom, 
Equality and Righteousness. That is why 
there are unions! 

ROBERT LOZANO 

Miami, Fla. 





Objects to Lauding 
F. H. La Guardia 


To the Editor: 

In the Jan. 31st issue you comment 
on the show “Fiorello,” as pro-union. I 
have not seen the show and don’t intend 
to. As for the “unfair” signs in the pic- 


a tures used, LaGuardia was most unfair 


to city employees. 

Hospital workers were called bums 
when we asked for a raise from our $70 
per month wages. Unfair he was to close 
the burlesque shows, the poor man’s 
Ziegfield Follies, while permitting the ex- 
pensive night clubs to go all out in nudity 
and smut. He took unfair advantage with 
his profane mouth to call Governor Leh- 
man a Tammany bum. A lot of city em- 
ployees even today break out in a 
sweat when F.H. LaGuardia’s name is 
mentioned. 

ARNOLD FRITCH 
New York City — 
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Careful Preparation of Income Tax Return Can Save Money 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Eapert jor The Record 


Wage-earners tend to be fatalistic about income taxes since the money 
already has been deducted from their pay (they’re the only group that pays 
taxes ahead of time). Nor can they afford high-priced tax lawyers and ac- 
countants to ferret out loopholes, which might save money. 


But because the trend is to shift more and more of the tax burden on to wage- 
earners’ shoulders, it’s worth the extra care to keep your tax bill to the absolute legal 
minimum. Here are pointers every moderate-income taxpayer ought to keep in mind: 


A new Federal income-tax form—1040W— is available this year for the first time. 
It’s simpler to fill out than long-form 1040 but still allows you to itemize deductions 
and to claim the permitted exclusion for sick pay from your gross income. Form 
1040A (the punch-card form) doesn’t allow you to exclude the pay you got while ill 
this year. 

Moderate-income workers still tend to pass up the sick-pay exclusion. Charles D. 
Spencer & Associates, health-plan experts, report that 50 percent of the taxpayers 
in the $5,000-$10,000 bracket claimed sick-pay exclusions, but only 40 percent cf 
those under $5,000. 


You can exclude from your taxable income up tc $100 a week of pay received 
after the first week of an illness. If the illness was due to an injury or you were hos- 
pitalized at least one day, the exclusion applies from the first day. If you use either 
form 1040W or long-form 1040, you can take this sick-pay exclusion on page 1 whether 
or not you itemize deductions om page 2. 

The sick-pay exclusion now also applies to pregnancy absences advised by a 
physician. 

Also remember that if you worked for more than one employer during 1959, and 
more than $120 was withheld from your pay for Social Security, you should take 
the excess as a credit towards tax paid. You simply enter the amount of overpay- 
ment in the “tax withheld” column on page 1 of your return, and write “Federal 
Insurance Contributions Tax” in the “where employed” column. 


Your Potential Deductions 


Next vital point is whether to itemize your deductions or take the standard ten 
percent allowance. You can’t itemize on short-form 1040A. It automatically gives 
you the ten percent allowance. You can do soe on either 1640W or long-form 1040. 
Before deciding, make a trial list of your potential deductions. If they add up to 
More than ten percent, use the short form. But make sure you count all possible 
oe deductions. Here is a checklist of potential deductions wage-earners sometimes 
overlook: 

@ Contributions to churches, charities, Scouts, non-profit schools and other non- 
brofit community organizations, and carfares, gas and oil used in performing unpaid 
services for these organizations, are all deductible. Donations of goods are deductible 
4s well as cash. You even can deduct for ingredients for cakes and dishes you prepared 
for church and charity affairs. 


@ Interest you pay on debts is deductible, including installment purchases and 
Mortgages; mortgage discount or mortgage broker’s fee paid to get a mortage; penalty 
fees for prepaying a mortgage; your share of mortgage interest if you're a tenant 
Stockholder in a cooperative. 


® Other taxes you pay are deductible, including property tax, state and local 
income taxes, auto license fees and state and city sales, gasoline and utility taxes 
(but not Federal excise taxes). State cigarete taxes and various local taxes on specific 
items such as theatre admissions are deductible if the state law says the tax is paid 
by the consumer. 


Your local Internal Revenue Service office can tell you which local sales taxes 
are deductible and what the collectors generally use as a local guide if you haven't 
kept actual records of sale-tax payments. Most people don’t. If the sales tax is levied 
°n non-food items, you can figure that a family typically spends about one-third of 
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its income, for such goods. For example, in a city with a three per cent sales tax 
on non-food items, the amount paid for local sales tax often comes to three percent 
of one-third of the family’s income. If the sales tax covers food too, the tax typically 
would be paid on about two-thirds of the family expenditures. ‘ 

@ Medical, dental, medicine, eyeglass and medical-appliance expenses within 
permissible limits, including fares and car expenses to get treatment, are all deduc- 
tible. You can deduct for most household medicines, even if not prescribed by a 
doctor, if you bought them to treat a specific illness. Costs of vitamins and special 
foods and beverages prescribed by a doctor for specific ailments are deductible. But 
vitamin products taken for genera] nutritional purposes are not deductible. In one 
court case, the taxpayer lost a deduction for his high meat diet because he failed 
to prove it was prescribed solely to alleviate an illness. 

Unusual medical deductions which the courts have approved include costs of 
an air conditioner, wheelchair, special bedboard and a reclining chair, when advised 
by doctors to alleviate specific illness such as allergies, heart or arthritic conditions. 
One taxpayer won a deduction for travel to Florida to get relief from a specific 
chronic ailment (but not for living expenses there). Deductions for such “health 
travel” are generally denied if the trip is merely to improve general health. 


You also can deduct medical expenses of closely-related dependents even if the 
dependent has $600 or more of taxable income, as long as you do provide more than 
half his support. 


@ Casualty losses, such as storm damage to your house or other property, and 
thefts for which you weren’t reimbursed by insurance are deductible, including car 
damage from a collision even if your own fault. Termite damage to a house now is 
considered deductible by most tax authorities if it can be shown to have been caused 
by a sudden invasion. 

@ Vocational-education expenses are deductible if the course was necessary to 
keep your job or employment status, and not merely to get a new job or promotion. 
For example, a girl who takes a course to learn bookkeeping so she can get a job as 
a bookkeeper, can’t deduct for it. But a bookkeeper already in that work could deduct 
for a course in automatic bookkeeping machines taken to keep her job status. 


@ Work expenses which can be deducted include union dues, employment-agency 
fees, technical periodicals, tools, safety equipment and distinctive work uniforms 
which you can’t use for general’ wear. If the work uniforms or safety clothing are 
deductible, so are the costs of laundering and repairing them. 

You can’t deduct expenses of traveling to work, but you can deduct costs of 
going to a second job. You can deduct costs of travel and living expenses for a job 
out of town if it can be shown that the job was temporary and its termination could 
be forseen within a reasonably short period of time; for example, within a year. 


@ Other potential deductions include child-care expense allowed to women work- 
ers and widowers within prescribed limits; invéstment expenses including fees for 
a safe-deposit box to hold bonds or other securities, and alimony payments. 


Dependency Exemptions . 


Besides deductions, one of the most troublesome tax questions for wage-earners 
is dependency exemptions, especially of older relatives whom working people often 
have to help support. When you calculate how much support you provide, include 
the fair rental value of the room in your home the dependent occupies, as well as 
costs of his board, medical care, entertainment, transportation and similar necessities. 


Generally you can’t claim a person as a dependent who had income of at least 
$600 for the year. While Social Security is not taxable income, it is considered evidence 
of self support. 

If you and several others support a close relative, one can take the exemption 
even if none pays more than half the support. é 

Any of your children who worked part-time should file a tax return if his em- 
ployer withheld taxes. The youngster may be entitled to a refund. As long as the 
child is under 19 or is still a student and you provide more than half his total support 
including school expenses, you can claim him as a dependent even if he earns over 
$600 for the year. He too can file a return claiming himself as a $600 exemption. 
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Two weeks after I took 314-year-old Molly to her first movie, I bought 
my first bottle of hair tint to blend in those telltale wisps of gray. It was 
that kind of an experience. 


Since Molly is my third daughter, I was in no hurry to shepherd her to 
the cinema. I knew what it would be like. I had accompanied Molly’s two 
older sisters to their first movies, and time had done nothing to heal my 
memories of the whispering, the wriggling, the endless trips back and 
forth to candy counter, drinking fountain and restroom, the running up 
aud down the aisles, the crawling around under the seats. 


But Molly wanted to go to the movies. She pressed her cause relent- 
lessly. Her first words on arising in the morning were; “Today can we go 
to the movies?” followed, throughout the day, by “WHY can’t we go to 
the movies?” and “WHEN can we go to the movies?” 


Her father, who had not taken Ann and Katie to their first movies, 
had little sympathy with my reluctance. Besides, he was tired of hear- 
ing about it all the time. 


“For heaven’s sake,” he said, ‘‘why don’t you take the poor kid to a 
movie?” 








So Molly and I went to a movie. As I bought our tickets, she jumped 
up and down with excitement and I felt as though I were entering a hos- 
pital for surgery. We took our seats and I helped Molly out of her coat and 
waited tensely for the restlessness to begin. Perversely, she did none of 
the things I expected her to do. She didn’t even wriggle. She sat quietly 


ped my side, her eyes focused unblinkingly on the screen, her hands in her 
ap. 


The movie was one of those perfect-for-the-kiddies productions—a 
nightmarish fairytale populated with screeching witches and hideous ogres, 
and it scared me so much I forgot all about Molly until I heard her gasp. 
[ Jeaned over to pat her hand and offered her a stick of gum. She took it 
without looking at me, and her round eyes remained fixed on the vista- 
vision screen. 


I forgot about her again until she leaned toward me and whispered 
into my ear, “Mommy! Can I trade seats with you, Mommy?” 

“Please, Mommy!” she said. “I don’t want to sit by that man any- 
more!” 


As we switched seats, I looked at the man in the seat next to hers. He 
was about 30 years old, and he wore an orange sport shirt and a leather 
jacket. He had an unshaven, weak-chinned face, and he stared at the 
screen with an embarrassed expression as we changed seats. 


I took Molly’s hand in mine, and it was cold and kind of trembly. ‘‘Mol- 
ly!” I whispered, “what happened?” 


She didn’t answer, and I had a queer feeling in my stomach. I kept 
stealing glances at the man next to me and, the more I stared at him, the 
more unsavory he seemed, What had he done to frighten my baby? Should 
I notify somebody? What should I do? My mind reeled with awful pos- 
sibilities. What on earth had happened? Would Molly ever get over it? 
Would it mark her psychologically for life? 





I looked at the man again, and he had his hand over the side of his 
face nearest me, a sure sign of a guilty conscience. I kept on looking at him, 
and finally he got up and walked out. I knew then that I shouldn’t have 
let him go. I should have done something. 


“Molly,” I whispered, “he’s gone. Now tell me what happened!” 


Molly looked at me sideways. “Mommy,” she said, “will you promise not 
to laugh?” 


“We-ell,” she said, “you know when that witch turned green and 
started screaming? It made me feel all scaredy. And I leaned over to kiss 
you, but I got mixed up and—Oh Mommy—I kissed that man instead!” 


Record Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 




















RECIPE of the MONTH 


(Ediior’s Note: Once a month The Record will bring you « 
choice recipe from one of the finest union chefs in the country. 
With the cost of liying at an all-time high, stress will be put on 
minimum expense, simplicity of preparation and colorful taste 
sensations.) 


Frank Conti, a member of Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant & 
Bartenders Union in New York City, has been chief chef at the 
Republican Club since 1935. Prior to this he was at the Union 
League Club for seven years. 


His first job in this country-was at the age of 14 in 1908 at 
the 42nd Street Grand Union Hotel, now long gone, as a vegetable 
preparer. 


“Those were some days,” he said. “I worked seven days a 
week, 14 hours a day, for $20 a month.” 


His menu is for a family of five and should cost app:oxi- 
mately $3. . cae 


“Spareribs a la Bretonne” 
Bermuda Potatoes 
Garlic Bread 
Stewed Fruit 
Wine optional 


“Spareribs a la Bretonne” 
3 lbs. pork spareribs 1 clove garlic 
2 Ibs. dried white beans 2 tomatoes 
2 sprigs parsley 1 white onion 


Soak beans overnight. Wash prior to cooking. Place in pot 
(preferably cast iron) and cover with water about two inches 
above beans. Bring to boil and simmer for 1 hour. 


Cut spareribs into palm-of-hand size pieces, add to beans, 
salt and pepper to taste and simmer for 1% hours. Skim off fat 
three times during cooking. Remove from heat. 


Meanwhile, fine-chop together onion, parsley and garlic, cut 
up tomatoes and add ail to pot after removing from heat. Conti 
warns against further cooking . . “onions should remain crisp 
to add desired punch.”’ He points out potatoes are not necessary 
for meal but if desired, should be *‘new Bermudas” and boiled in 
jackets. 


Conti’s suggestion for garlic bread is to separate French loaf 
into half-inch slices, toast in broiler, spread lightly with chopped 
garlic and butter spread, and pop into broiler again for “few sec- 
onds.” 

“One really should have wine with this meal,” says Conti, 
“and a quart bottle of Chianti costs only $1.” 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
TO KNIT THESE SWEATERS 























* . 


LIGHTWEIGHT SWEATERS so practical for the youngsters of 
tamily are surprisingly easy to make. Knit Sis a jacket in white 2 
then when the knitting is completed, just weave the green stripe 
through each pearl rib. For little brother, choose a two-color cardi- 


gan in a simple stockinette stitch pattern. For free instructions, © 


send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Needlework Depts 
The Record, 132 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. Ask fof 
Children’s Cardigans, Leaflets Nos. C 370-C 371. 
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Daffynitions 


Fishing Banks: Places where fishermen deposit their 
Cue Sheet: Sheet used by people who sleep on pool 





Lollipop: A father who lolls around the house. 
Olive Drab: Olive without a martini to wrap around it. 


Wha’‘d He Say? 


“Your wife is a very systematic woman, isn’t she?” 
ed Robinson. 

“Yes, very,” replied Smith. “She works on the theory 
you can find whatever you want when you don’t 
t it by looking where it wouldn’t be if you did 
S it.” ; 





Familiar? 
Cal: “Can I have a cigarette?” 
Kitty: “I thought you'd quit smoking.” 
Cal: “I’m still in the first phase. I’ve quit buying.” 
Candid Comments 
If you enjoy work, you’re not working hard enough. 





When a bachelor says, “I do,” there are a lot of things 
then on that he doesn’t. 


Television hasn't killed reading, but it has switched 
of it to TV repair manuals. 


Another automatic washer in the home is the teenage 
in love. 


In filling out an. employment form with a large 
thern corporation, one applicant, on the line asking 
ngth of residence in home town,” wrote: “About 
feet.” 


Aigbiin vide x tte. 


Strictly From Hunger 

“Now tell me,” said the personnel manager, “just 
why you want to work for us?” 

“Well, sir,” the applicant answered, “I got sick and 
went to my doctor. He gave me five pills and told me to 
take one after each meal. That was three days ago and 
I still have four pills left.” 


Keen Judge 
“Young man,” the the old man severely, “when I was 
your age I too thought I knew it all. Now I have reach- 
ed the conclusion that I know very little.” 
“Great Scott!” exclaimed the lad, in astonishment. 
“Has it taken you this long to find out? Why, I knew 
it the minute I saw you.” 


How’s That Again 

A visiting constituent called Information to obtain 
the number of the Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington. 

“The number is CApitol 4-3121,” the operator replied. 
There was a pause. 

“Operator,” asked the customer, “how do you make 
a capital four?” 


Gossip 
A gossip is one who considers it’ a disgrace that half 
the world doesn’t know how the other half lives. 


Yummy 
Then there’s the story of the two goats. One goat was 
busily eating a can of movie film. “How is it?” asked the 
second goat. “Oh, it’s pretty good,” said the first goat. 
“But I liked the book better.” 


Every Right 
A cynical-minded gentleman was standing in front of 
an exhibition of local art talent labeled, “Art Objects.” 
“Well,” he announced to the attendant in charge, “I 


can’t say I blame Art for objecting.” 


Tardy Taxi 


An Australian newspaper reports that one morning 
not long ago a man called a taxi company and com- 
plained that a cab he ordered to take him to the Kings- 
ford-Smith airport had not arrived. 

The girl who took the call apologized. “I’m very sorry 
the cab isn’t there yet, sir,” she said. “But don’t worry. 
The plane is always late.” 

“Well, it certainly will be this morning,” the caller 
said sharply. “I happen to be the pilot.” 


The American Spirit 


It’s heartwarming to see how early some children 
face up to the challenges in life. A three-year-old boy, 
for instance, given a toy labeled “Unbreakable.” 


The Payoff 

An insurance agent received the following inquiry 
from a young lady: 

“If I take out one of your special policies on my hus- 
band’s life, exactly what will get if he dies?” 

The agent promptly replied, “If he dies naturally, 
$10,000; if he dies accidentally, $20,000; if he dies in- 
tentionally, 30 years.” 


Humorless? 


A famous actress was once asked, “Why do you think 
it is that women are so lacking in a sense of humor?” 

“God did it on purpose,” she answered, “so that 
women would love men instead of laughing at them.” 


Word to the Wise 


Child specialist to mother: 

“You'll have to handle this child very carefully. Re- 
member, you're dealing with a sensetive, high-strung 
little stinker.” 
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#* Luana Patten, a child act- v 
#s grown up, shows her many 
nts in MGM’s “Home From 
the Hills.” 


13, 1960 





























VICTORY AT STERN'S 


The photograph above, taken directly from WNTA-TV’s studio monitor, shows a 
dramatic union meeting taking place before the eyes of many thousands of television 
viewers. It was to have been a strike meeting, at which the 1,400 employees of Stern’s de- 
partment store in New York would draw up final plans for their March 1 walkout— 
plans that would be made known via television to their 30,000 fellow members of the 
RWDSU’s District 65, and hundreds of thousands of other unionists in the city. 


Instead, it was a victory meeting, which hailed the settlement terms reported by 
‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, shown at the microphone. Livingston, together with Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson and Dept. Store Sec. Nick Carnes, who are shown seated on 
either side of him, discussed the results of simultaneous negotiations at both Stern’s and 
Bloomingdale, and the effectiveness of confronting Stern’s on the eve of a strike with 
an offer from Bloomingdale’s which it could not help but meet. Basic aspects of the 
Bloomingdale’s offer, which sets a pattern for Stern’s—and Gimbel’s as well in talks 
now under way—include: 


@ Higher wages, amounting to a general increase of nine cents an hour plus an addi- 
tional one cent an hour to go into a “Justice Fund” to improve wage rates, particularly in 
non-selling jobs. For the second year of the two-year pact, there would be a reopening 
of wage negotiations, with arbitration in the event no agreement is reached. 


@ Higher pensions. The company agreed to a minimum guaranteed pension of $50 
a month. 


A decisive phase of the Stern’s agreement was a quick election at its 700-employee 
branch store in Paramus, N. J. The election has been set for Thursday, March 17. 


All in all, there was reason for the Stern’s employees to cheer the settlement as they 
did. For more details on the agreement and other department store developments, see 
Page 5. 


























